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DESSAU "Details 
Sketchy" (63199): 
Label debut features 
guest performances by 
Paul Barker (MIISTRY/ 
REV CO) and Richard 
Patrick (FILTER / ex- 
NIN). Toured w/ PIG- 
FACE ! 


CYBER-TEC Project 
(63198): The debut 
solo recording from 
Jean-Luc De Meyer of 
FRONT 242! 


CRISIS-N.T.I. (63205): 
Crisis N.T.I.: Alien 
Conspiracy (63205) 
From Cyber-Tec Records 
UK. Crisis combines 
strong EBM rhythms 
with dark industrial 
sounsdand production 


P.O.D. "Euphonia" 
(63207): The second 
outing from our AWOL 
NASA/ JPL refugee. 
Ambient exploration 
created by converting 
sattelite data into midi 
signals. 
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paul winternitz 

Is a san francisco artist working in the media of 
photography and hand toning, inquires can be 
made addressed to: 

DARK ART PARLOR 
1405 N MAIN STREET 

SANTA ANA, CA 92701 phone 714.647.9733 
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TERHIINPL SECT 

The Gun Worship EP 

features remixes by 
En Esch - KMFDM 
John Bergin - Trust Obey 
Chris Moriarty - Controlled Bleeding 
Coin of the Realm 

plus 3 new songs, over 70 min of music 

thehumansconditioned 

The debut release from the band that A.P. called 
"a band with a future". Haunting melodies over 
huge beats and industrial vocal treatments. 

Coming in Jan. (finally) 
the debut release from 

Journey Into Darkness 

The title is Near Death Experience. 

Dark synthestra. A combo of ind, gothic, and 

__ __ death/black metal. No guitars, no vocals, just 

t fy tnwibifass ominous synths and super heavy percussion. 

Distributed by Caroline, Metropolis, one-stops and direct 
Mail order available, write for catalogue. 





iMusic 


2530 Middle Country Rd. 

Centereach, NY 11 720 USA 
fax 516 737-9372 e-mail nota@cerfnet.com 

Or just surrender! 
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e the people, one 
nation under God, freedom of 
choice. They say we have the 
choice, the people nave the power. 

We've never had the power and 
we'll never have the choice. What 
choices does anyone really have. 

How many people here today 
choose there professions? Who 
really enjoys waking up at the crack m 

of dawn and draggin' their sorry ass 
to work just to make one man more 
rich and more powerful. The sad 
thing is we all do it in one way or 
another. We call it capitalism, oppres¬ 
sion, or the Presidency. 

Now we wallow in the misery 
our fore fathers created for us 200 
years ago. What kind of Constitution 
can predict the problems and the 
population of the 21st century. The 
firestorms of reality, burning down 
the inner city ghetto’s We The People 
created. We tear each other down. 
We tear each other down to the 
ground that buries our sorrows along 
with our hopes and our dreams. 

Buried and forgotten in a pine box. 



the 

don't rebuild ourselves, we don’t recyi 
We just move on down the line searching 
for more land and people to rape. 

The grey city is in ruins. Burnt out 
houses, South Central Los Angeles or just 
mainstreet USA. What happy days are 
these? Look down on the animals that 
ripped apart these communities. The 
lawyers, the bankers the politicians. 

See the purple mountains majesty. 
The sky looks grey in contrast. There is 
no light. There is no sunlight to warm 
these people. 

We The People. 

One Nation Under God. 

Use Your Freedom Of Choice. 



ashot in 
the foot 
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..Stench of death # ^ 

Life to change this verfaay}andVmgonna 

Lethargic: Clay People 


y 


Poetry and power; that is 
the most appropriate way 
to describe this six year vet¬ 
eran's ensemble of extreme dis¬ 
tortion and crisp sequencing. 
The marriage of the absurd. 
Deep from within Albany, New 
York, Clay People continue to 
push the edge of insanity and 
insight with tneir fusion of syn- 
thcore and de-construction. 

The results are obvious. Now 



As children of the machine, 
Insight 23 calls upon the 
elements of silicon and spirit 
to become the fulcrum of 
technology and vision that 
they are today. Calling the 
City of Angels home, 
Blayne, J. Whatley, and 


Brittain Alexander pull 
from all corners of the 
sound spectrum to create 
their art. A bit confused 
and peeved by the restruc- 
turing of music today, 
Insight 23 refuses to label 
themselves, but hope to 
impact the musical scene 
as a whole. When asked 
about the differences of 
industrial music and other 
spit polished forms, Blayne 
responds, "To my knowl- 
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on their third brain child, 
Clay People continues 
upon a tradition of digi-ter- 
ror and vocal invasion. 
Lyrics paint pictures and, 
when lain upon the musical 
canvas, come to life in a 
simple clear-as-day image 
that even a child could 
understand. Rather than 
catering to the "deeper 
than thou" attitude, Clay 
People create a product 
that, as described by Daniel 
Neet (frontman), is not 
unlike a storybook or comic 
book. That simplistic atti¬ 
tude is further promoted 
through their live approach. 
Clay People possess a raw 


energy that is described as 
almost a "nervous energy" 
on stage. It's this nervous 
energy that is what makes 
a Clay People's show differ¬ 
ent from the rest. It's as if 
every tour is regarded as a 
new experience. "We love 
touring, I mean we love 
going out on the road and 
starving.” .Clay People 
place a nigh priority upon 
the live aspect. With a live 
power that is set for over¬ 
load, Clay People literally 
reaches into your soul ana 
shapes it into the avenue of 
their own emotion. It is 


this dedication to fans and 
humble philosophy that 
shape and mold the Clay 
People into the sculpture of 
art that they’ve enaur|d to 
become. Be sure to ‘ 
your ear to the groun 
upcoming releases 
snows. 


Clay People ace 
McGarvey, Alex Eller, Wi 
Niver^afia Daniel 




edge, industrial music was 
founded by people that couldn't 
necessarily play music, but they 
had ideas. As far as Lm con¬ 
cerned I'd put my money on 
someone with vision over some¬ 
one with talent.'' With that sort 
of passion and philosophy, 
Insight 23 marches forward with 
admirable zeal and construction. 
Described by Fifth Colvmn as 
electro-rock, Insight 23 is at the 
forefront of the new school of 
synthcore. Produced by Chad . 
Bishop, formerly of Screaming To 
God and now Idiot Stare, InsiJ 
23's freshman outing reflects the 
versatility of the members them¬ 
selves. Effectively drawing from 
all of their musical backgrounds, 
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their debut is a colorful docu¬ 
mentary o I e s^grr d 

screams. Now with their first ♦ 
album at press, Insight 23 
plans on returning to the 
dio to sharpen and hone their 
sound with another album. 
Also expect live shows. 
Insight 23, up until this point : 
have been fairly selective, as. to * 
:.;their ! y^nues 1 but don't wo 
as their sound spreads, so will 
their touring. Remember, on 
the road to (musical) enlight¬ 
enment, one must first ga*rCj 
Insight. g " v **4 
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Air Liquide is an oxymoron that cruis¬ 
es through the streets of Europe upon 
the sides of transport trucks carrying 
liquid oxygen throughout the conti¬ 
nent. Just as Kraftwerk took their 
name from power plants, Jammin 1 
Unit and Walker (Ingmar Koch) 
derived the name from these trucks. 
However, the contradiction that is 
emblazoned upon the side of these 
trucks also embody the very oxy¬ 
moron that the music of Air Liquide 



describes the formation of the band as 
an attempt at acid-house. "I read 
“Nobody knows a Seilwolf, about this concept and wanted to try 
^yt deep under the ground something similar, but something totaf- 
he's doing his job." That is ly different resulted from it, but it was 
one of the first statements very funny none-the-less." This hum- 
released by label Van Richter ble, somewhat tongue in cheek self¬ 
in describing these German interpretation of themselves is mislead- 
noise-manipulators. Seilwolf ing. Their latest release, Metastasen, is 
(a German sewer cleaning in no way flippant. In fact, the heavi- 
unit, shaped like a bullet with ness of the entire project is somewhat 
spinning blades, scrapers, and of a musical black-hole. You are 
other things of the sort) does, attracted to it to the point of being 
in their own words, "filter or sucked in, and then you ask, "Is there 
not filter out all of the trash any escape?" Would you even want 
and all the dirt which is within to escape? As veterans to the creative 
us all.” Formed in 1983, process, Seilwolf combines sound 
Peter Prochir (formerly the loops, and really heavy grinding guitars 
percussionist for Kassiber), with an ambiguous prose, free-form 

lyrical writing style. Always on the 
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has come to be. To be what one obviously 
cannot be, Jammin’ Unit and Walker create a 
complex groove from a minimal amount of 
sound. This is genius. Trained at the 
of Cologne in electronic composition, Walke 
creates a groove that flows fully and unimped 
ed. With background roots in Germany's lucra¬ 
tive record production business, Ingmar Koch 
helped pump up 3,500,000 pop and hip-hop 
records to the discotheque kids throughout 
Europe. This (fortunately for us) fell through 
and led Ingmar into the depths of Europe's 
most underground digital sound. After coun¬ 
seling with some of Europe's most experimen¬ 
tal sound makers like Mike Inc., Jammin 1 Unit, 
and Jorg Burger, Ingmar Koch began to devel¬ 
op what is known as Air Liquide today. 
/// //■ 
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"Suddenly there were new dimensions. It was 
no longer music, but a structure for my life. It 
becomes a way of life." And it is evident. Music 
is Ingmar Koch's life style. "I was making psyche¬ 
delic and experimental music and started having 
a psychedelic techno lifestyle." Definitely on the 
front-line of the trip-hop experience , do not 
expect traditional techno ambient sounds from 
this power unit. And when you are enjoying Air 
Liquide's debut release, remember: This Is Not A 
Mind Trip. 




about the sound of Seilwolf. 
From early projects, like 
Collectionism (1984/85) and 
Der Riss, to their latest, 
Metastasen, Seilwolf continu¬ 
ally scours, driving out the 
refuse in the sewage systems 
of our psyche to allow proper 
mind flow. Await for the 
coming of the Seilwolf, you'll 
recognize the humming and 
buzzing of its sharp teeth. 


quest for the right sample, Peter Prochir states "As 
soon as some typical things are contained in the 
music, it gets easier." Trust me, nothing is easy 
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GEAR: How about a little history les¬ 

son for the uninitiated? Dessau has been 
around for how long now? 

John: Ten years now - one decade. 

It started in 85. It started after being in 
Chicago in the early 80's, so I kind of 
knew Ministry and Al Jourgensen and 
those people and was in a band where 
Steve Albini was the bass player. 

GEAR: Is that right? What band was 

thajf 

John: It was called Stations. We did a 

record with Martin Hannett who pro¬ 
duced all the Joy Division/New Order 
stuff that never came out. But I kind of 
kept in touch with him, and then I 
moved to Nashville in 85 he contacted 
me and said he was going to come to 
Nashville for a vacation and we kind of 
hooked back up. So he helped me get 
the project off the ground so to speak. All 
of a sudden I went from being a drum¬ 
mer to being a singer and programmer 
Thai was cool to get away from the 
drum kit and that's how it started. 

GEAR: So you were one of the origi¬ 

nal members of the Chicago Mafia? 

Joh|| Yeah, I got there in like 80,81 
and it was already kinda starting the syn¬ 
thesized new-wavy sort of school, which 
the early Ministry is like, which is cool. 
So i was able to kinda see how Al grew 
out of his roots, you know. Because he 
was into synth-pop, he was into Human 
League, Simple Minds, and even early 
Depeche Mode.. 

GEAR: He tries to deny it now. 

John: Yeah, yeah, I knpw. But he 

was just like everybody else. Moved early 
Simple Minds, and New Order, and early 
Joy Division. He kinda had those roots 
too, so that's how we ended up kinda 
doing Isolation with him later on just 
because I had known him from before, 
and sent him some songs and he said, 
41 Hey, let's do some stuff." 

GEAR: When you think about a lot of 

the new breed industrial bands, and a lot 
of the new breed industrial fans, Dessau 
just doesn't jump from their lips. Why do 
think that is? 

John: Probably because we were just 

never on a major and I guess, 1 hate to 
say it, probably until maybe the Nine 
Inch Nail thing got kind of big that peo- 
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pte really m it as 

much. I know Ministry got it up to a 
certain level and you know we al wish 
we could have that kind of success 
because they definitely have done well. 
But it seems like the Nails kinda took it 
to the arena and further. I guess that's 
why. And we just never did have 
major label distribution and we weren’t 
from Europe, you know. Golly, we 
were from Tennessee...we had a cou¬ 
ple knock against us. We weren't from 
Chicago. You know I still felt like there 
were some people up there that are 
popping up now that are saving, 44 Oh 
yeah, I've had your stuff for the 
longest time." And they probably had. 
So I knew that we had pockets of peo¬ 
ple out there that were into it, so hope¬ 
fully we can come full circle and pick 
some of them back up, along with the 
newkids. 

GEAR: Now how much of Dessau is 
a band, and how much of it is you and 
a little help from your friends type 
thing because in this computer age, it's 
all too common to have one kid sitting 
in Ns apartment churning out songs as 
opposed to a bunch of guys getting 
together and getting that sort of syner¬ 
gy going on in the studio. 

John: Well initially in 4 85 it was just 

my project and I was just a drummer. I 
had some synthesizers and drum 
machines and wanted to write in that 
direction. So it started as just me doing 
a release from not playing the drums. 
Then, you know of course, for a few 
years we played live and did a lot of 
stuff and had a core unit that made a 
couple records. In ‘90 we kinda got 
some other people, my guitarist Norm, 
who lives in Nashville. So pretty much 
on Details Sketchy he and I wrote a lot 
of that with the help of Paul Barker 
quite a bit on some bass lines and stuff. 
And we were able to, with the Die 
Warzaus, write some actually in the 
studio. So, yeah, I guess it did start 
with just me in a bedroom kinda doing 
the things, but some of these songs 
definitely were a pretty cool collabora¬ 
tion sort of thing. With Norm and I 
being the core of the band, we're still 
pretty much the direction and when 
we get these other people to come 


along like this, they're just adding 
some touches, but they're definitely 
writing too and we're giving them 
credit, and we think that's cool. But 
it's not just somebody in the bed¬ 
room then he goes to the studio. 
There's a hundred people there like a 
Pigface sort of vibe. 

GEAR: Now I know you can't 

speak for every band out there, but 
for yourself, it seems like this particu¬ 
lar genre of music, if it's not just one 


guy like a Trent Reznor or whatever, 


it's two guys. 

John: Right, even Al with Paul. 

GEAR: E)Sctly, it's Al and Paul, it's 

you, it's Jim Marcus and Van Christi, 
it's Dion and Jared. It's sort of like if 
Keith and Mick went and did a 
Rolling Stbne record without the 
band. Why do you think that is, strict¬ 
ly from your stand-point? Why not§ 
have a steady electronic drummer or 
a steady guitarist, steady bass player 
and create as one team? 

John: Well I guess it's because 

being based in Nashville for so many 
years, we just never could find those 
players. I mean I hate to sound like 
there's only country kind of people in 
Nashville, because there's not, but we 
just never could find the kind of meat 
and potatoes drummer that we were 
looking for that could play pads, or 
was even aware of pads. But we 
would go to Chicago or other cities 
and we would see local bands that 
had those kind of people. So I guess 
it's because we never pursued some¬ 
one from out of town to come in and 
join our band. 

GEAR. Are you going to move 
back to Nashville, John? 

John: No, but actually, we're 

starting to go and rehearse there in 
the next month or so to start playing 
live this late winter and early next 
year, But yeah, we just never did 
have the people. I always wished that 
I was the drummer and that we had 
another me to be the front guy and 
doing the other stuff, but we couldn't 
find the personnel. But I miss just 
having a guy that we could just kinda 
just jam out with and work out. 
Hopefully we can find him. 

GEAR: Now obviously the scope 

of the music industry and the scope 
of just this genre has changed consid¬ 
erably over the last ten years. Why 
don't you give me your sort of time 
line as to not only how you grew with 
it, but how you've seen it grow 









John: Well, I guess my roots 

go even back to the early 80's - the 
German synthesizer bands: 
Neubauten and sequencer stuff 
and even Tangerine Dream or 




around you? 

John: ’ “ 

f- 1 
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Emerson, Lake, and Pa 
Genesis. I even go back ii 
I was definitely into the 
progressive rock before it 
even industrial stripped bai 
so I kinda see what you s 
the early 80s. And then i 
synth-pop-ish with Depecf 
and that kind of earlier stu 
took it up to maybe 85, 
started But still, I was d 
doing synth-pop, but at th 
Al was already working 
Twitch record and even w 
Land of Rape and Honey 
in 87, that was kinda sta 
have guitars on it, and 
pretty fab. Maybe I was s 
ing to just regular synth- 
still thinking that was cool, 
is. Then when Trent cam 
89 and 90, I always thoi 
first Nine Inch Nails, like 
Ministry, was very synth-pi 
that. But I guess it had 
stuff on it. So I would like: 
that I could make music a| 
could be maybe more 85 
91,92-fch. 

GEAR: Right, that's 

thing I definitely heard oi 
Sketchy. 

John: I don't know 

place it. I thank I definitely 
thesizers that do sequen j 
loops and weird kind of sturr, and 
guitars that kind of come in and 
out, but the guitars don't have to 
be so heavy that it's just a speed 
metal thrashy kind of thing. 

GEAR; w As a drummer from your 
beginnings, how do you think you 
approach the music differently than 
let's say a guy that plays guitars 
and plays keyboards? 

John: Well I hope that I would 

think more about the two and four 
and just the rhythmic part about it. 
I was always into playing simple as 
a drummer, so when I sequence, I 
.dpreaJsimple. - 


ow tq 
ke syn J 
ces and 


cool to, as a drummer, grow up 


with the Ringo style of two and 
four, and then Billy Cobham, and 
Carl Palmer of Emerson, Lake and 
Palmer, and Genesis just kind of 
got busy. And then it was cool 
when new wave and punk came 
around because those guy played 
simple again. Talking Heads, 
Ramones, you know what they 
were playing. And I remember 
when I first heard that music, I did¬ 
n't like it, because I was still into 
progressive jazz-rock weird way- 
out there stuff. That stuff was not 
being communicated, but it was 


Ifcfen to it lateral I ^ ... _^ _ 

could have added something here the beat agin and got back to just 
and there. But I always dug mini- simplicity, 
mai drummers. Ringo played sim- GEAR: That's a great place to 
pie. I dug Ringo's drums. So it was start. 


program real busy, but I don't. 
GEAR: Sure, absolutely. Just 

look at the early Billy Idol stuff. I 
mean, you couldn't ask for a better 
two/four type beat than the early 
Billy Idol stuff. Everything was just 
pumping bass, the two/four beat 
and it was drawn more out of an 
Elvis on speed type of thing, where 
it was just basic, growing out of the 
basic rock-a-billy, punk-a-billy, rock 
and rc!l sound. Do you think a lot 
of the electronic music is searching 
“ jjng like that, or do you 
retty fragmented right 
: ■ 

'm not sure where it’s 

... I just know that there 

seems to be a thousand and one 
. ' of music, 


now? 

John: 


jwhidi itdwis that technology has 
*gott“lto where everybody can 


have a sampler and keyboard and 
a midi set up and I think that's real¬ 
ly cool. But then I think that a lot 
of people just use stock programs 
and just kind of put out generic 
sounding stuff so, there is a fine 
line going on there. And I think it's 
only going to get better. 

GEAR: Now you mentioned 

being in Nashville, and obviously 
we're down in Nashville now as 
well. How did your surroundings, 
as far as living in the South affect 
the way you write? I was inter¬ 
viewing Jim Thirlwell and he said 
that the energy from New York 
City really fuels him to write a cer¬ 
tain way, and I've heard the same 

continued page 23 




John. Yeah, I know you can 
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I like that." I listen to that and 
I think that it’s a pretty good song. 

■ Whereas Chris does perfor- 

■ mance. Then I hired our new 

1 

M and he's deep into the funk. I 
I mean, his influences are Sir Isaac 
W Hayes. And his guitar playing 
■M | reflects that fairly obviously. The 
in Tone really hard song on the 
album, “Hole in the Ground”, is 
. U jt him. You know, on the record 
ior here's two songs, in and of 
p a themselves that changed the * 
n j ’ sound of the band. I just decided 
to open it up. I could make 
another Torture Technique pretty 
easily or, another Sins of the Flesh 
I’m even easier. But, I did those. 
lve GEAR: Well I think it lends 
at itself to, from an artistic stand 

n£ j yourself as an artist as opposed to 
irt- a record company counting the 


than they're probably not going 
to like me or Die Warzau that 
much, and that's cool. But if you 
find a Die Warzau fan, then 
they're going to likejny records, 
and a Nitzer Ebb fan, especially 

png^ike^^'Nffknow 


■ d stuff like: ' 
ing to lose 

MfmjWd narrow flflinded 
industrial audience," to say it 
bluntly?! ? : .* > ■»>' 

Chris: Well, industrial music 

S porate a lot of things. < 
A/arzau is an industrial 
d&iey^i^^fuQp 

hand, ar^Th^pTay'S' 

the^Pav d^P^metahi 
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ing that I do. It's a little more 
slanted towards country pop 
music just for structure and the 
way I write. 

GEAR: You went for a totally 
different sound this record. 
What brought you to th at 
























that extreme, but 
e them more obvi- 
:re they're way in 
I the music takes 


Torture Technique, you were say¬ 
ing that you were doing unbe¬ 
lievable amounts of drugs. You 
went clean and sober after the 


d uke the drurn machine. mean, I love drugs as much as existence? It's near impossible. press rek 

i drums are programmed in any guy...it's good fun. But there So then, you get a record, like you had. 

st album, the whole damn comes a point where there’s Torture Technique which is cool, I other ch 

It just loops and that is the entropy happening where you mean I’m not entirely unproud of you feel 

e can , , , t g , e L ou l°/L+ butl l C 0U ! > d , hav u d ? n t alot 

. sas 

35?S 

d, and my vocals into the going to get you next fuckin' n't normally do if I was in a nor- anythin* 

ound, its a much more pop quarter bag and how can you mal state of mind. But that was turnpike. 

. I mean pop records have concentrate on music with those the catalyst The fact that I saw lot of di 

way out in front. We did- tiny factors in your day to day myself five years down the road, neggfcffc 















new york 


newcomers 


vehicle for us to keep iQme type of 
coherence, or a thread of commonf 
ness from beginning to end of the 
album. 

GEAR: Tell me about the & 

"Gunworship", because that re« 

„ stuck out in my brain. 

Howard: \YojLi knbW t J64 unreal and* 
for me, "Gunworship" is 
almost one aspect that was 
expanded upon from shock 
the^qay^^ 

nu nil bed way tocTSSSygrK 
g* f thi& 

day 
and 




terminal sect 


talk about 


GEAR: All right, since 
Terminal Sect's kind of new at 
the game for those 
who don't know about 
Terminal Sect, why 
don’t you tell me about 
how the band formed 
and any other interest¬ 
ing background that 
Colin and yourself 
might have had. 

Howard: Interesting backgrounds. 
Colin came from a visual background. 

I came from a musical background. 
He had an intense interest in music 
and had, for years. We met August of 
1992. Kicked around, actually, sat 
down and listened to some music and 
found out that we had similar tastes 
and just sort of, half jokingly, kicked 
around the idea of writing a song 
together. The first song that we wrote 
together is what is now "Maze of 
Penetration" which is the last cut on 
the album. And decided upon hear¬ 
ing that, that there might be a future 
in it, and decided to start writing 
together. 

GEAR: Where were you both from? 
Howard: Colin, he's a Long Island 
native. I was born in the city and 
have moved all over the country. I've 
lived in Montreal, California, Indiana, 
New York, Connecticut...you know, 
sort of a nomad. But I always wanted 
to come back and settle in New York 
City. 

GEAR: Do you handle a lot of the 

technical end of the things? 

Howard: It's really 50/50. The writ¬ 
ing from conception and inception to 
all the technical work, sequencing, 
sampling, is really 50/50. At first he 
was a sponge for technical knowledge 
and before that had no prior experi¬ 
ence but, you know, just sucked 
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gunworship 
emotional 


music 


everything up like I've never seen. 
GEAR: How do you bridge the gap 

between what Colin is saying lyrically 
and the way you put it together musi¬ 
cally, putting it into both musical 
words and lyrical words? 

Howard: We actually sit down and 
take a lot of time to discuss the con¬ 
cept behind all the things we'd experi¬ 
enced in life. Being able to translate 
them into something that somebody 
else can digest without it coming 
across as self-serving, if you can put it 
that way. We're very, very concerned 
with story lines. Both melodically and 
lyrically. We started out by cataloging 
hundreds of samples. Both dialogue, 
and textural samples, melodic sam¬ 
ples, a-tonal samples and as we were 
gathering it made it easier for us tp 
envision how the different bits and 
pieces of information that we wanted 
to convey to people would be put 
together. One thing that I know 
some people have noticed is if you 
were to listen to a Terminal Sect song, 
and remove the vocals, the spoken 
samples run in a chronological order. 
They are in a story line. If you listen to 
the spoken samples, the dialogue 
samples, they have a beginning , a 
middle and an end. It's just another 


al outlet, mine was just more of a 
musical outlet. 

GEAR: Now, with the deluge of 

new^ hard, electronic band, what do 
you think sets Terminal Sect apart 
from others? 

1 Howard: We have a big concern with 
J melody. A really big concern with 
\ melody. Not just a primary melody, 
but secondary and tertiary melody 
that weave themselves in and out of 
the main melody. Very much along 
pf a philosophy of, let's say, 
the Legendary Pink Dots. Where the 
experimental and textural nature, for 
us, is just as important, if not more 
important, that being hard electronic 
industrial. And I think that translates 
fairly well throughout the record. 
Where there's variety in the approach 
of the songs, there’s still a common 
age. It takes just increasing amounts thread that keeps it ail together and 
of absurdity and violence to shock* ® saysifsTerminal Sect. ; 5 
people into reality and America's fa$d- j m GEAR; Npw keeping on that same 
nation with firearms, subject, why do you think the monot- 

ibe they one barely decipherable lyrics seem to 

I guns or dominate most electronic music? 

|j u s t Howard: I think that throughout this 

(weapons whole industrial movement, even all 
I in general the way back to Throbbing Gristle and 

is really Neubauten, I think that the "cold 

' mind bog- wave" expression seemed to be how 

the human being wanted to translate 
what he/she felt that industrial was 
supposed to be interpreted as. It 
being a real electronic form of music, 
if the human aspect was too human, 
how could it be "cold wave" electron¬ 
ically? At least that's my impression. 
There are still bands that will keep 
things cold as ice. In dehumanizing 
the vocal approach it sort of 
empathizes the electronic nature of 
the music. At least that's how I see it 
and because our influences are more 
varied than just electronic, experimen¬ 
tal, or industrial music, I think it was 
important enough to both of us that, 
not only did we keep those more 
human elements in the music, but 
that we emphasize them...because, I 
think that industrial, as far as we inter¬ 
pret it, is not necessarily hard electron¬ 
ic, but the thin line that a human 
being walks between maintaining and 
identity without succumbing com¬ 
pletely to electronics. It's sort of trying 
to find that balance where you can 
exist in like a symbiotic situation with 
nwiandrmchine. 

GEAR: Do you use, other than the ? 
actual vocals and physicalness of actu¬ 
ally programming the stuff, do you 
use anything, either on the CD or &ve, 
where it's real live instruments as 
opposed to DAT bir whatever? m 

Howard: It would be foolish to say 
^ that no industrial or electronic band 
run DAT, because they all do. 

GEAR: Well, 1 don't have a prob- * 
^ lem with that in other words, what 
additions do you have to your live 
show? | P| p it *** 
Howard: We have three live key- 
1 boards. 1 use one or two keyboards at 


But you say "shock them 
into reality." 
Do you really 
think they 
(Americans) 
understand the 
reality of the 
weapons? 
Howard: 

No...and that sort of goes along with 
the absurdity of the song. I mean, in 
the live presentation, we really play up 
the absurdity of the American fascina¬ 
tion, through media manipulation, of 
firearms. 

GEAR: That's pretty interesting. 

Howard: If you get an opportunity to 
see one of our shows, you'll under¬ 
stand exactly what I'm talking about. 
GEAR: Great....Now, as an artist 

and a performer, touching on the live 
aspect, how do you and Colin fuel 
yourselves to create? 

Howard: I think we fuel ourselves 
through years and years of aggrava¬ 
tion and per|t up frustration tl 
needed an outlet Prior to u$r 
Colin was able to translated 
visual endeavors, both 
tography, sculpture, mull 
on and so on. My access to getting 
rid of these pent up frustrations was 
also through music, but of a different 
nature. I used to front a band outside 
the Boston area that was more of a 
hard-core/ska kind of thing. Which of 
course was all-out craziness, high 
tempo, pits and people just killing 
themselves, and what not. You know, 
that was a great way for me to get it 
out. Just to play as much as I could. 
But my, where his was more of a visu- 






nice. It's a real multi-media extrava¬ 
ganza We have a full light show like I 
said, the video and there are a num¬ 
ber of props on stage. I don’t want to 
go too much into it, because I like 
people to get out and see it. And It 
would be little bit difficult to descrfoe 
some of the props. But it is a really 
well thought out, multi-media event. 
It normally takes us like four or five 
hours just to set the show up. 

GEAR: When you’re creating the 
songs, you're in the studio, or you're 
in your apartment and you're creating 
stuff, I've always found it interesting 
that some bands have dance floors in 
mind, and other cxies have theatrical 
live shows in mind. Did you have 
something in mind at its earliest incep¬ 
tion? 

Howard: Our emotions. That’s the 


any given time. We have another live show a couple of times and not 
keyboard player that plays live. Colin everyone's able to see it if you're not 

also plays the sampler live. And I play on a huge tour. Why don’t you tell 

guitar. There is no live drummer and me a bit about the live show, 
we prefer it that way because I think Howard: The live show consist of a 
that everyone in industrial seems to be W of props* We run video, synced to 
getting into this kick of throwing in a the . .. 

live drummer and I think it’s a neat 10 to 15 video monitors that are all 

aspect that we don’t have one. You over the whole stage. And we will 


know, you can always depend on th<<pf 
DAT to be on time. And also, our live 
approach is much more multi-media. 

I think that atve drummer might take z 
away from that. Although I would 
have to be really convinced, because 
we’ve talked about the idea of using a 
drummer somewhere In the future, 
but we don’t know to what capacity. 

So for right now, we're just going to 
stay without one. 

GEAR: Now, you've mentioned the 


use large screen projection where a 
dub has one because its just way too 
expensive get your own. It's Very the¬ 
atrical, very dramatic. Colin has an 
unbelievable.stage presence. In fact, I 
find myself watching him, you know, 
throughout the shows because he 
never does that same thing twice. 
Although there are some events in 
every show that people have come to 
expect. He never expresses himself 
that same way twice. Which is really 


honest truth. We never thought 
"Let’s be dance floor industrial, let’s be 
experimental, let’s be hard electronic.” 
We thought, "OK, this is where I 
come from, this is where you come 
from, let’s put our heads together. 
Let's find out where our lives have 
been to take us to where we are, and 
let's express it musically." And that’s, 
literally, how Terminal Sect came to 
be, and that's what it is today. 

GEAR: So, later on, you decided 

"Hey maybe sane remixes would be 
cool" and now we have to go play 
live, so let’s build a live show, but at it’s 
earliest conception, it Wasn't a precon¬ 
ceived “Let’s go out and be dance.” 
Howard: Everything stemmed off the 
otionaL.the ability to take our 
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GEAR: So although Spahn Ranch has not been together all that long you guys met over 
ten years ago in ‘84 at the Danceteria in New York City, right?. 

Athan: Yeah, I met Matt in the summer of 84 in New York. We were a couple of kids 
hanging out at Danceteria which was the Goth Mecca, I guess you'd say. I think both of us 
lucked into a situation where we got to see a lot of the bands that now are sort of legendary 
in a sense back then and were very influenced by the whole thing. It just seemed that at the 
time Goth was really at its peak. Like I said, we got to see some of the great bands there like 
The Sisters of Mercy and Red Lorry Yellow Lorry. I met Rob through Matt, and at the time 
we always talked about possibly.starting ^p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^eemed to 
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5tTOi^drrrfv^ecord^ , 'CY5ltettTafDaTna’^~TnrBlin'Wing fSirW'T^t on-Mi. 

GEAR: So, it was just something that was kind of brewing around in mfe earlyS ghties and 
then finally came to force about eight years later. 1 _ ( 

Athan: Yeah, in fact, as I mentioned^ in the earlier interview this was ilvefflmSc nt to be a 
live thing. This was more like the Europeans do it, which it seems like tjWKfill objects ar 
they never play live. But just knowing how this count™ is, and how EMilrclitV"' — 
thing that Cleopatra requested that we become more of a live entity. SoT^$?ht\jci* 
only fashion that we knew how to go out in which was two keyboards anoSfcjinget, liv t 
we did that for two tours. But we're not doing that anymore. We've kind a'bi, 

adding a guitar player and a drummer. So we are what we are now. 

GEAR: You have a more unique approach to this genre of music, probably from youHjo 











days, which is that you actually American in jpain aridSIgst, was what we were trying to do. 
sing. You actually take time crap. w • y&'re^r eally pleased with the 

with your lyrics. The new Athan: Thank you because/restiffs.:I thjnkfif i| reflects more 
record, "The Coiled One" , I that founds like a compliment. of that. We've read a couple of 
heard a lot more almost free- GEAR: Oh,it definitely;, is«i reviews and they've mentioned 
form flpw of consciousness When I put it in, : I thought, the Goth thfngvand even 
type writing, but yet stilt tying "Okay, here’s another Spahn though there aren't traditional 
in. You're not covering the Ranch CD. What kind of ride Goth instrumentations going 
same old ground, you know, am I in for?" I think we're on there, it seems as if it came 
the cyber-tech 2000, same ol’ probably a year or so apart, it out. And we.cleaned up the 

definitely took me right back to vocals when I sang, it’s kind of 
that space. I took me back to hard to escape your back- 
the mid-eighties, you know all ground as much as you want 
nad already to. Whatever has influenced 


huge. The bubble punk mod¬ 
ern garagey Green Day crap. 
Well most of them think how 
bad can we actually make this 
and get away with it and make 
)ff-[ 


lyric themes on most industrial 
type CD’s these days. 

Athan: Well, I think the 

emphasis there is, all I do is sing the bands you had already tdir' 
and write lyrics. So I guess, for mentioned. When it was T[ 1 ~ l - 
being that that’s my job in this 
band, I think I try to ao the best 
job I possibly can. I really try to 
challenge myself as much as I 
possibly can with lyrics and 
even for this album I nad a tele¬ 
phone book sized pamphlet 
that I was going through and 
thumbing through and always .come together, or somehow it fakes so long, and so many 
making changes and correc- funnel through this sound, years of writing to shake some- 
tions thinking that the lyrics Maybe show a lot of different thing that’s that obvious. You 
really sucked and then penciling sides as to what we can do. know, you've seen it all 
them out and trying to write We had the distortion thing, through-out all recorded music, 
new ones. Singing I think the with the first two releases and jn mean you could go back to 


Athan: Right, Right...and I 
think you have a great point 
there. I just think that we really 
wanted to make a record that 
was different. I don’t think we 
intended on it’s retro feel to it. I 
think we wanted to unite or 
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\ fixate, say you take your aver- 
age metal band that now gets 
into, a specific Ministry record 
and that comes out quite a bit. 
The worst thing about being 
overly influenced by something 
is that you can’t shake it. Ana 


approach 
always rea 


ging 

)ly comes from between the compilations, and the thirties, and you know 


simply 

ilways really liking crooners. I 
mean, to actually sing is, with 
this kind of music., it just fell in 
place for me that way. And we 
used to use the distortion, quite 
a bit. Although I liked it, we did 
it for two releases, and then we 
just decided to take a step 
away from it on Matt’s sugges¬ 
tion. And at first l.was against 
it because, I think you get kind 
of lazy with the distortion thing. 
I mean, if you want to call them 
melodies, it almost writes 
melodies for you. I would go 
into the studio with rough 
poems and just sort of set the 
levels, and play with the vocals 
a little bit, ana be able to just 
sing or scream passionately into 
it and it would write the 
melody for you. And so, it’s 
almost like, it makes monotone 
vocals come alive or do some¬ 
thing. So it made me really 
lazy. Get fucked up and go into 
the studio, and just sing into 
the microphone a pile of words 
with a flashlight and you had 
something. So now this time 
around we really worked on the 
vocals and layered them. And I 
tried harmonizing with myself. 
A bunch of different things. So 
I think there is a senous empha¬ 
sis on the vocals on this album. 
GEAR: Absolutely, and I also 
think that this is a more mature 
record. I think it really shows 
the mid-eighties Danceteria 
days. I think this definitely 
comes off like a good, dare-say 
Americanized version of a Euro- 
dancey type thing as opposed 
: trv 


the European releases and somebody who was influenced 
everything else that we had it by this. Or even to think of 
on. And we had spread otH What Sinatra, and how he influ- 
selves over a large area with fenced so many singers that 
that sound. To come back and everybody who was singing in 
try to do the same thing would the late nineteen-fifties was a 
have been kind of crazy. St* white crooner sounding like 
mean, I would have, ideally, Sinatra! No two ways about it. 

f eme completely the other They may have put their own 
irection and made, almost a fljr qn it, but it’s kind of hard 
noise record, rather than make to stay away from that stuff. 


the same record. But with this 
one, we really wanted to make 
something a little different! I 
think. You know, if we are tap¬ 
ping into any of the cliched sort 



Yeah, I definitely an 


it’s 


Each scene has 
a...low’s that? 

s that tag-line 


of cyber things, it’s more of a Ifoir the piece. Each scene has 
science fiction point of view. their Sinatra, and Spahn Ranch 
GEAR: I really didn't see any. is the industrial Sinatra. You 
That’s the thing that was so went on the road with the 
refreshing about the record. I bandrTell me a little bit about 
really didn’t hear or see any of thatilknow the first tour was 
the cliches that are in this style rough., You did it with Clay 
of music. It was like, OK here’s People! and I think STG did a 
a band that had set out to few dates with you. What was 
record, using references that that whole experience like? 
were honest to them. It would What do you do when you go 
be different if you were nine- into these po-dunk towns. I 


we 


teen, twenty years old, and we 
get CD’s from people like that 
too, then it’s obvious, for the 
last three years, they've been 
listening to nothing but all this 


know 
Birrfiin 
and s 


| you played some 
' am dates, in Alabama, 
e other sort of odd 
iat you wouldn’t really 
expect What were some of 



the just the same-old same-old 


new brand of, as Chase would the brighter spots of the tour? 
say, "techno-thuggery” but on Athan: On that first tour? 
the same token, you guys Well, oddly enough you know 
aren't doing that. You are some towns there’s like three or 
being honest to your roots, four kids that listen to some 
And then, you know, paying kind of alternative music that 
homage to them in some way. make the whole town sort of 
I think all musicians do at one follow. And it's strange to see 
point or another butthen tak- these small ,little Mayberry’s 
mg it and making it your own. app$s Americagoin this direc- 
That's what I heard. < pori or that direction and I think 

Athan: thanks. I think that mat th^ punk thing Is’just so 
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ena show in New York and 
there’s only fifty people there. I 
think this is the part of the 
scene that I really hate. It's that 
it seems for the most part, in 
the big cities, they only turn out 
for the KMFDM’s and above. 
You seem to have a large prob¬ 
lem contributing to the under¬ 
ground or the farm league or 
the introduction bands. It 
seems like a lot of it also, a big 
part of it, is the dance element. 
So a lot of clubs would be more 
interested in a having a DJ, 
instead of having a PA rolled in 
and everything like that. 
People want to dance. They 
say they're into industrial, but 
of course it's Nine Inch Nails 
and KMFDM and Ministry and 
just the big names from that 




the vocals off-key and so peo¬ 
ple will love it because it's so 
down-to-earth but then you 
find out that the budget was 
huge. But anyway, like I had 
mentioned there were a couple 
of Mayberry type towns that 
we had played. One of them 
being Lacrosse, Wisconsin, 
where I guess a couple of those 
kids hadf ended up going the 
other route and getting into 
dark stuff and electronics and 
Goth. So the whole town was 
that way. Here you are in this 
conservative Wisconsin town 
and the whole town is filled 
with kids that love this stuff, 
and I didn’t see the punk ele¬ 
ment there. We played a place 
like that and the show was 
great. I mean it was just out of 
nowhere you step into this 
heavenly sort of atmosphere 
where people are really devot¬ 
ed to this kind of stuff. They 
know the names, they know 
the bands, and we came 
through respected almost like a 
norma touring band. But then 
there were some, well, a large 
part of the first tour where 
there were a dozen people. But 
even with a dozen people we 
played places in Alabama 
where/they had never heard 
; like this before. So 
you’re almost like Chuck Berry 
touring in 1955 or something, 
before rock was even aeated. 
Or something like that. So 
these people are like, "Wow! 
You guys are just weird, but it’s 
great.” But when you hit a 
major city, like I remember that 
first tour the New York show, 
a high profile week- 
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GEAR: I ' m 

always amazed 
when I look at any 
sort of artist, be it 
visual or anyone 
creative and how 
they have come 
to do this for a 
life. Why don't 
you tell me how 
you got started in 
art? Take me as 
far back as you 
want. Maybe 
the first thing 
you created. 
The first time 
you really knew 
that you want¬ 
ed to do this. 


Paul: 

Okay. 

First, 1 was self 

taught. 

1 got a 

degree 

in 

aquatic 

ecolo- 

gy, but 

didn't 

like it. 

1 liked 

the theory, but 

didn't like the 

science 

of the 

actual 

prac- 

tice. So 

, 1 just 




range ot^ 
ge tha 
graphs are, more 


started taking pictures. Actually, I 


of images on water. Then I started 
taking more and more photos and it 
just slowly became my life. 

GEAR: Do you remember the first 

piece that you really did and said, 
"Hey, wow...you know I really need 
to do this for a living." 

Paul: I don't think there was a 

dividing point like that. It was more 
just something that just grew and 
grew until I realized, "Hey, this is my 
life." 

GEAR: Now what do you look 

for? Is your eye always looking 
through a camera lens at different 
things? Do you feel that way? 

Paul: I usually use my intuition 

more than my eyes. It's more like 
the ideas or the feelings come up 
inside my mind and then they 
become images. 

GEAR: Now a lot of your pieces 

that I've seen from the slides that 
you've sent me seem to be composi- 
tionally set up that 
way. 

Paul: Right, it's 

all studio work. 

GEAR: What do j 

you do in post i 

production that [ 
makes your pho¬ 
tographs unique? J 
Paul: Well 

they're all shot J 
in black and/ 
white, but if 
hand tone! 

them using a* 
lot of 19th century ton- 


|ers. That gives a 1 
a |eeper 
olored phot| 

lib - 

GEAR: Now w^en you say you 

tone them, for th|| average lay-per¬ 
son, what does th|| mean? 

Paul: That mfans you take a 

paintbrush, and with certain chemi¬ 
cals paint it onto the actual black and 
white photographs so that the chem¬ 
istry reacts with the silver in the pho¬ 
tograph itself and makes a different 
color. 

GEAR: What are the ranges of 

sizes of your pieces? People are 
going to look at the magazine and 
see smaller shots. I always like to 
give people and idea of just how 
large or how small certain things are. 
Paul: They range anywhere 

from eleven to fourteen inches to 
three to five feet. 

GEAR: Now some people consid¬ 

er themselves photographers, but 
how did you turn it into an art form, 
and then get it out to the public? Do 
you do a lot of gallery openings? 
Where do you show your work? 

Paul: I do a fair bit of gallery 

work. I also try to get it out to cross¬ 
over work like magazines and book 
covers and work like that. 

GEAR: How is the reception to 

your pieces? 








Some of them look pretty dark, somewhat violent - 
just macabre in nature. 

Paul: Well, they do have a dark side to them, 

and some people really like that. Some people are 
very attracted to it. Some galleries are afraid to carry 
it because they think it's too hard to sell. But the 
people that are attracted to the darker side certainly 
buy them. 

GEAR: What was it like in the beginning, I would 

say, maybe the leaner times? 

Paul: Well times are mainly still lean. I wouldn't 

say that I'm living off the fat of the land. It just 
requires a lot of work, and a lot of dedication. That's 
about it. I mean you have to really focus yourself to 
doing what you want to do. That's the key. 

GEAR: Do you feel that a lot of artists are some¬ 

times unwilling to do that extra work? They feel like 
taking the photograph, or painting the painting is 
enough, and that someone else should come in and 
take care of the rest? 

Paul: Yeah, I know some people like that. But 

you have to do the promotion side or it just doesn't 
go anywhere. 

GEAR: Do you think it spoils some of the creativi¬ 

ty sometimes? 

Paul: Well, it's not that it spoils the creativity. It's 

just that it takes up a lot of time. 

GEAR: Do you think that you're bound by the 

business end of it so much? Does it get you down? 
Paul: It's not pleasant, per say. It just takes a^ 

lot more time than you think. Making 
the phone calls, doing the 
letters, and get¬ 
ting out the 
slides. That 
eats up the 
spare time that 
you have to ere 
ate. 

GEAR: Do 

use 


lot in your photographs? 

Paul: Actually I do. Quite a few of those 

that I sent you are self portraits. 

GEAR: And, what is that like for you, captur¬ 

ing your own image? 

Paul: Well, I actually really, really like it. I find 

I have more control over that. I'm not having to 
talk someone else into an idea that I have in my 
head. I have sort of an idea or feeling. I can just 
straight out promote it in front of the camera 
lens, and hopefully capture it that way. 

GEAR: Do you have someone else snap the 

picture? 

Paul: Yes I do. I usually have an assistant 

help me. 

GEAR: Now, you're in San Francisco. Have 

you done much traveling around the country? 
Paul: Yeah, sure. 

GEAR: Do you feel that San Francisco lends 

itself a certain backdrop or vibe for creativity? 
There is a lot of art, and there's a lot of good 
artistic synergy going on in San Francisco. 

Paul: Yeah, I would have to say that, but I'm 

more of an iconoclast. I'm not really hooked into 
making the art scene in San Francisco. So I feel 
like I could probably do what I do pretty much 
anywhere. 

GEAR: What are some of your general inspira¬ 
tions for your pieces. Or are they just flashes of 
brilliance that just kind of come into you and 
manifest themselves inside you? 

Paul: Well, I wouldn't say brilliance. It's a 

nice way to say it.. I just follow intuition. Just 
sort of the feeling that comes up inside of me. 
I'm not exactly sure where they will lead me. It's 
actually through the photo process that I get a 
much clearer vision of what is actually going on 
in parts of my mind. 

GEAR: Now, when you're snapping the pic¬ 
tures. Do you get a vision as to how you 
want to tone the pictures? 

Paul: It's all one long process. Toning actual¬ 
ly brings out a whole other level of it, but 
it's another unfolding of the 
intuition. 

Looking at a lot of 
slides, they seem to be 
related in some way. Do you 
work in series? Do you have a 
lot of one-offs? 

Paul: I tend to do series. 

I tend to do like a body of work 
that I work on for maybe six 
months or a year, and then go on 


to something else. So I like to fill out the theme. 
GEAR: Dark's Art Parlour is how we original¬ 

ly found you. How did that all come to pass? 
Did they find you? 

Paul: They had a competition about a year 

and a half ago which I entered and was one of 
the winners there and since then had a great 
relationship with them. They carry my work 
and I really appreciate what they've done. 

GEAR: Yeah, they are fabulous people. We 

wouldn't have been able to bring this artwork 
to our readership had it not been for them so 
we are certainly grateful to them. How about 
in regards to your basic overview of the way 
Americans look at artwork in general? I've 
heard a lot, that people go into galleries as if 
they where museums and don't think about 
buying it. 

Paul: Well, yeah. America's a hard place 

financially survive as an artist. I think 
in general, what art can do 
for Americans is 
get them in 
touch more with 
their intuitive side. 

Our culture is 
hyper rational in it's 
approach to life. 

And I think art is one 
of the few places left 
where people can still 
get in touch with their 
intuitive side. 

GEAR: They say that 
life's a shit-storm and art is 
the umbrella. 

Paul: <Laughs> Well, it can be that. 

GEAR: Now obviously your work does tend 

to be on the dark side. And I think a lot of peo¬ 
ple tend to envision to themselves that the artist 
is a dark brooding person. You've always been 
super pleasant when we've spoken. Tell me a 
little bit about you as a person. About how you 
deal with things. Where does this dark side 
come from? 

Paul: Well, I think that everybody has a 

dark side. To quote Jung, or to paraphrase him, 
he said that "Enlightenment is not to cover 
everything with light. It's just making the darker 
side more visible." And I think that actually 
another thing that I find problematic with 
American culture is that we try to just highlight 
all the happy pleasant side to life, which is cer¬ 
tainly great. But I think, in order to gain some 
depth you have to go through a certain amount 


of pain and suffering. It's not pleasant, but it hap¬ 
pens. But if you can experience it, it gives you a 
deeper appreciation of life. 

GEAR: Right, right...I definitely agree. How I 

old are you, Paul, and how long have you actually 
been doing this? I know that you mentioned | 
going to school. 

Paul: I'm 38 1 

and have being/ 
doing this for about / 

12 years. 

GEAR: Did you] 

grow up in San/ 

Francisco? 

Paul: O h 

no. Actually, 
grew up ini 
Kentucky./ 

Well, born/ 

New/ 

England, but 
grew up in Kentucky and have 
lived in a lot of places since then. 

GEAR: What have you taken artisti¬ 

cally from your up-bringing? Any expe¬ 
riences that would reflect in your art 
now? 

Paul: Well, I wouldn't say upbring¬ 
ing. I'd say it's more personal stuff 
that is an emotional reaction to 
being alive on the planet at this 
time. It comes out in the art. As I 
said, l usually don't pre-think what I do, it just 
sort of emerges from me. 

GEAR: What emotions do you think reflect the 

most in your work? 

Paul: I thank that dealing with grief is one of 

the things that I certainly use. It is a common 
theme in my work. 

GEAR: I know this is personal, but have you 

had to deal with a lot of grief like that? I mean is 
that where it comes from? 

Paul: I've had a certain amount in my life. 

Especially in my younger years. It certainly 
emerged later on in my art. 

GEAR: What sort of reactions do you get from 

your art work? I know it's much different with 
music. You go up and play a show and you hear 
applause or you don't hear applause or people 
come up and say, "Great band.'' Do you get any 
kind of feedback, are you looking for feedback, or 
once it hits the gallery could you care less? 

Paul: Well, actually I do get a fair bit of feed 
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life. - World Bank, P.O. Box 
142, Leamington Spa, VC31 
2BE, UK 


Air Liquide 

RED 

Air Liquide defies many of the 
rules in constructing a techno 
ambient instrumental and 
brings the music back to its 
basis. RED has a very mini¬ 
malist approach, with only a 
melodic percussion (break 
beat) ana perhaps three or 
four interweaving overt 
melodies. The result is a 
refreshing new look at techno 
ambient. RED really shows 
how the most important 
aspects of music, tne beat 
and the melody, have nor¬ 
mally been so insulated with 
sequencing loops that we as 
an audience have forgotten 
the importance of them. RED 
is an innovative sound that 
does not rely upon sequence 
loops and samples. Favorite 
picks are "Interactive 
Warlords" (track 1), 
"Psychocandies II" (track 8), 
ana “This is Not a Mind Trip" 
(track 10). RED brings tech¬ 
no ambient back to its origi¬ 
nal roots, and as a result 
brings it to a higher level. 
Motormouthmedia 1680 
N.Vine Street Suite 1205; 
Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


4rti$*Alien Faktor 

ABDUCTION 

Alien Faktor's "Abduction" is 
a strong album which 
employs a strong background 
basis. Single melodic instru¬ 
mentation reflecting a mini¬ 
malist approach gives more 
emphasis on disturbing sam¬ 
ples and provides for a more 
dramatic effect upon the 
vocals. The strong back¬ 
ground is a groove induced 
back beat and unorthodox 
percussion that provide for a 
good basis upon every track. 
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“Murder"(track 1) stands out 
to me as one of the stronger 
epics that involve no vocals, 
but uses dark samples to pro¬ 
duce the overall darker aspect 
of the song. "Somewhere in 
the Dark "(track 3) is also a 
strong track with impressive 
lyrics and an effective instru- 



BREAKS 

My head throbs with the 
knowledge and power of the 
giving, chunks of music hur¬ 
tles towards me and I accept 
them into me, growing with 
every musical note. I am 


power. I am chaos. I am 

. . , . , ir>l . ColdWave:Breaks. 

menta! basis, 'Blood track 21st Circuitiy brings you some 

12) and Kill Me (track 14) 0 f the strongest industrial lead- 


1 : r i; 


are much like "Murder" in 
the fact that they have more 
emphasis upon samples and 
voice bites instead of vocals. 

However, "Blood" and “Kill 

Me" have more active instru- glomeration of power and total 
mentis Expect a lot from f e rebral contro rNaked Lunch 
A 'a * S Abduction , contributes a vicious track in 
and definitely give it a spin. «p at hetic Conviction", and all 
Decibel, 17125c W. 0 f the disc embodies total and 


ers of the music industry. From 
the first track, with Chemlab's 
"21st Century" to Kaos 
Kontrol's "Free my Soul", 
ColdWave Breaks is a con- 


Bluemound Rd., #122 
Brookfield, Wl 53008-0949 



LAST TRAIN TO 
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Toby Marks is the mind behind 
the music in Banco de Gaia. 
He masterfully paints a story in 
one's mind as the disc unfurls, 
portraying a visit from Tibet 
into China. Last Train to Lhasa 
involves a heavy influence in 
Eastern music and, unlike 
many, take on a political ban¬ 
ner in crying out against 
China's oppression of Tibet., 
This two-disc musical work 
blends traditional Western 
modern construction (beat 
reliance), with Eastern instru¬ 
mentation samples. Asa 
result, this disc has an interna¬ 
tional flair that will musically 
bring the two schools of 
thought together. Lengthy 
intros lead tne listener deeper 
into the song, while he/she 
notices T. Marks' unorthodox 
musical techniques of intermit¬ 
tent melodies in juxtaposition 
during the intro ana break 
down of the music. Last Train 
to Gaia is a mature epic that 
holds appeal in many walks of 


complete chaos. Of course 
with bands like Chemlab and 
Naked Lunch contributing to 
the whole, how can expect 
less? Get this disc. That is not 
a request. 21st Circuitry 
Records, PO Box 170100, San 
Francisco, CA 94117 USA 



Cyber-Tec 

Cyber-Tec 

If I were kicking someone's ass, 
this would be the music run¬ 
ning through my head. John 
Luc deMeyer definitely pushes 
the button that instigates the 
aggressive side of most listen¬ 
ers. I personally reserve the 
term “baddass (pronounced 
b'dass)" for the most impres¬ 
sive release to come across my 
desk. This album earns that 
award this issue. Cyber Tec 
uses a unique approach to this 
album that involves no titles for 
any tracks. I suppose this is to 
ensure the listener to listen to 
the entire disc. But that's good, 
because much of the power of 
each individual song rolls over 
into the following song, so that 
at the end of the album, the lis¬ 
tener is so pumped up that an 
entire night of dancing or trou¬ 
ble making won't even phase 


him/her. This album is 
extremely fast paced, with a lot 
of techno influences. John Luc 
deMeyer uses his vocal pres¬ 
ence like a televangelist, and 
trust me...after you listen to 
this disc...you will believe. Fifth 
Colvmn Records, P.O. Box 787, 
Washington, D.C. 20044 USA 


4Electro-Assassin 

The Divine Invasion ^ 

The metallic taste of rain 
dwells in my mouth, and I 
check my clip. Only ten more 
shots left. I dropped four slugs 
in that bastard, and he still 
walks. Megacorp will de finite¬ 
ly have to pay out double for 
this job. I wished that I knew 
what this thing was made of. 
Ten more slugs...This bastard is 
going down...I hope. 

If I have painted a picture of a 
dark, dangerous, dirty future, 
then I have done so half as 
effectively as Electro-Assassin 
does with their latest release, 
The Divine Invasion. This 
danceable collection of music 
gives you a sense of being 
unstoppable. Slower paced 
songs push an aggressive atti¬ 
tude that is as effective as it is 
powerful. Tracks like 
Dreamweb (track 4), and 
Voyager (track 7) embody this 
extremely effectively and have 
earned tneir way on to my per¬ 
sonal favorite list. Electro- 
Assassin’s Divine Invasion is a 
great release. Fifth Colvmn 
Records PO Box 787; 
Washington D.C. 20044 USA 


4 rt Gracious Shades 
Aberkash 

Few things equal the distur¬ 
bance that this disc gives me. 
Being lost, being alone, having 
I bad trip. I really can’t think 
of many more things, because, 
from the beginning of this disc, 
I am put on the defensive. A 
first track that confuses me to 
the point of saying, “That was¬ 
n't the first track was it?" starts 
me on this trip to oblivion. 
Amie (track 3 on the disc, but 








listed as track 4 on the inner 
sleeve) continues to keep me 
reeling with a bizarre under¬ 
beat that resembles a guitar on 
a Wa-Wa pedal with distor¬ 
tion...except different. Don't 
get me wrong, I enjoyed this 
disc .. I just felt lost in the 
music. Lost in the vibe. It’s like 
being swept under a white 
water rapid, and realizing, 
hey...I have absolutely no 
understanding or control of 
where I am. This confusion is 
compounded with odd musical 
break-ins (this is good, though) 
and unique use of instruments 
(an electric dulcimer?) Short 
musical pieces that end, and 
then resume throughout the 
next track (tracks 6 and 7), I 
think it’s (they're) called "All 
I've”. Don’t ask me...I’m con¬ 
fused. All that I know is that I 
like this release, and you will 
too. 21st Circuitry Records, PO 
Box 170100, San Francisco, CA 
94117 USA The metallic taste 
of rain dwells in my mouth, 
and I check my clip. Only ten 


more shots left I dropped four 
slugs in that bastard, and he 
still walks. Megacorp will def¬ 
initely have to pay out double 
for this job. I wished that I 
knew what this thing was 
made of. Ten more slugs... This 
bastard is going down...I hope. 
If I have painted a picture of a 
dark, dangerous, dirty future, 
then I have done so half as 
effectively as Electro-Assassin 
does with their latest release, 
The Divine Invasion. This 
danceable collection of music 
gives you a sense of being 
unstoppable. Slower paced 
songs push an aggressive atti¬ 
tude that is as effective as it is 
powerful. Tracks like 
Dreamweb (track 4), and 
Voyager (track 7) embody this 
extremely effectively and have 
earned their way on to my per¬ 
sonal favorite list. Electro- 
Assassin's Divine Invasion is a 
great release. Fifth Colvmn 
Records PO Box 787; 
Washington D.C. 20044 USA 
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The 
meocan 
Noi&ftflty 


This two disc compilation is 
definitely what it repre¬ 
sents. NOISE. Make no 
mistake about it. Different 
pieces include samples of 
claymore anti-personnel 
mines and semi-automatic 
gunfire. Are your ears ring¬ 
ing yet? Perhaps the 
world's most comprehen¬ 
sive collection of white 
noise that has ever been 
placed upon the medium of 
recorded sound. Never 
before have the east and 
west combined forces so 
effectively to deliver one 
product. Trust me, this 
release will melt your brain. 
(The following is the actual 
disclaimer on the packaging 
of the release itself.) 
Release Entertainment, and 
affiliate manufacturing 
facilities hold no responsi¬ 
bility for degradation or 
destruction of the follow¬ 


ing: Preamplifiers, Power 
Supply Components, 
Loudspeakers and/or 
Related Transducer 
Assemblies, Tape Based 
Magnetic Storage Devices, 
and Personal Hearing 
Impairment. Relapse 
Records Inc., P.O. Box 251, 
Millersville, PA 17551 USA 




various 


the means 
the music of joy division 

Nostalgia! This Virgin compi¬ 
lation disc is a tribute to Joy 
Division, one of the founding 
bands of Goth-pop. Fresh 
faces do old favorites like 
"Love Will Tear us Apart" 
(track 7) by Stanton-Miranda, 
and power players cross over 
into different musical genre in 
"New Dawn Fades” (track 3) 
with Moby. This album really 
brings you back to the late 
‘80s, with memories laced 
with new voices. 


continued next page 



MyPsychoticMotor-The Desire EP 


U.S. Information Agency-FREEDOM! 


FOLLOW YOUR MASTER, 

P.O. Box 47~West Creek, N.J.-08092-USA 


Voice: (609) 294-2527 







4 't"* i Leaet herstrip 

Legacy of Hateand Wist 

Mastermind Claus Larson 
brings forth another package 
of pain for our listening 
enjoyment. Laetherstrip's lat¬ 
est, Legacy of Hate and Lust 
possesses all the qualifications 
that make for an intense 
audio experience. Don't pop 
this disc in expecting a fast- 
paced documentary of anger 
and angst. Moreover, take 
time to listen to Claus' latest. 
There is a deep-seeded fes¬ 
tering pain witnin the tracks. 
Each song has the distinct feel 
of a deadly infection. Slow, 
determined, 
desperate....incurable. From 
the first track, "Down There 
With You", the backdrop of 
music depicts a more brood¬ 
ing hate. Great use of effects 
upon the vocals give the 
human aspect a sense of 
being torn in two. Powerful 
orchestral stringed instrumen¬ 
tation provide a drama that 
can only be accompanied 
with true despair. This is the 
overall feel to the entire disc. 
Track 10, “No Rest for the 
Wicked" is a bit more 
intense, and is more of the 
passionate side of Lust. 
Legacy of Hate and Lust is 
true a documentation of 
those very emotions. Trust 
me, Claus is upset. Cleopatra 
8726 S. Sepulveda Blvd., 
Suite D-02, Los Angeles, CA 
90045 USA 



#JC*C3* Loop Guru 


Duniya *%*t© 

Duniya (pronounced done- 
yuh) is a beautiful album that 
successfully combines the 
synthetic and the organic. 
The tracks on this song large¬ 
ly rely upon a varying beat to 
map the music, while the rest 
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of the music is woven intri¬ 
cately in ways so complex 
that each time it's listened to, 
something new will be dis¬ 
covered. There is a definitely 
a tribal overtone in the entire 
disc which gives the disc a 
feeling of vibrance and life, 
while at the same time, the 
complex loops and sequenc¬ 
ing continually reminds the 
listener of the wonders of 
technology. There is a beau¬ 
tiful marriage between nature 
and science that make this 
disc a joy to listen to. 
Favorite tracks are "Jungle 
A"(track 3), "Aphrodite's 
Shoe"(track 4), "Shrine of 
Stringer"(track 7), and "The 
Third Chamber"(track10). 
Waveform, P.O. Box 1905, 
Sedona, AZ 86339 



4r*f\ftdrylin Manson 


Smells Like Cniiclreft 

You know that sick feeling 
that you get to your stomacn 
when you hit some animal 
with your car? You know, a 
squirrel, or dog, or bird, or 
whatever.... That's the feel¬ 
ing that I get when I listen to 
"Smells Like Children." But 
that's good. Still as creepy as 
ever, Marilyn Manson delivers 
a new release that is as 
bizarre as its name. Smells 
Like Children is to your ears 
as a carnival freak snow is to 
your eyes. It is repulsive. It is 
obscene. It is vulgar. But you 
still keep listening, and this is 
cool. 

Smells Like Children is a mish- 
mosh of spoken word pieces 
(like Sympathy For The 
Parents - track 5) and impres¬ 
sive musical investments. 
Marilyn Manson does a great 
job in songs like Kiddie 
Grinder (track 4), and does 
one of the most unorthodox 
remakes of Sweet Dreams 
Are Made Of This. Never 
again will I look at the 


Eurythmics the same. 
Marilyn Manson definitely 
illustrates, with Smells Like 
Children, that “some of them 
want to abuse you....and 
some of them want to be 
abused". Nothing/Interscope 
Records, 75 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York 10019 
USA 



^M.E.§.T.(matter energy 
time space) 


M.E.S.T. *i*t © 

\Matter, Energy, Space, & 
Time.... We ana worlds that 
are surrounding us. All 
things we know so well, but 
most of the time take for 
granted. About old tribal 
instincts, ancient roots, 
dream worlds, and psyche¬ 
delic experiences. About 
being human and born to 
learn about life, death, the 
purpose, & the random. - 
M.E.S.T.(back insert) 

M.E.S.T. is an interesting array 
of sound loops, unorthodox 
samples, and continual lower- 
level sensation stimulation 
that gives it a very ethereal 
nature. Alternation between 
trance induced somatic over¬ 
tones to exponentially grow¬ 
ing insanity keeps the listener 
in a semi-apprehensive intel¬ 
lectual state. M.E.S.T. is 
above average in quality and 
would most likely be more 
appreciated by an altered 
mindset. Favorite tracks are 
“Green Magic" (track 1), 
“Doors of Perception" (track 
5) and “Olqliuhqui” (track 8). 
Dwell Records, P.O. Box 
39439, Los Angeles, CA 
90039 



4Zh~t Noise Box 


Nuffnutz *1*1©. 


These guys are indescrimi- 
nant anger. Noise Box unites 
the flavors of industrial music 
with hip-hop, speed metal, 
and dance music. The result¬ 
ing concoction is seven tracks 
of high-energy hate. “I Hate 
You", the first track of the 


disc, uses a lot of G-oriented 
ghetto hate. Well placed 
samples of an extremely 
pissed off individual (I'm 

f oing to guess it's Ice-T, but 
on't quote me) throughout 
this track gives me the urge 
to carry a room sweeper and 
lay waste to a local Dairy 
Queen, or whatever poor 
innocent bystander crosses 
my path. Josh (no last name 
provide in the inner sleeve) 
very succinctly put it (about 
this track) as, “Someone's 
gotta die." The entire disc is 
a dance/destroy oriented disc 
with fast paced beats and 
sound bytes. "Suffer” (track 
5) makes great use of a 
Reservoir Dog sample that is 
played continuously through¬ 
out the song as a supporting 
base beat. The sound bytes 
make this disc. From Mr. 
Brown bleeding to death in 
the back seat, to (I'm guess¬ 
ing) Ice-T shouting "mutha- 
fucka", all the way to the 
insane girlfriend screaming, 
“Fuck you! Fuck you! I hate 
you!" NuffNutz definitely 
nas nuffnutz....nuff saia. 
Cleopatra, 8726 S. Sepulveda 
Blva., Suite D-82, Los 
Angeles, CA 90045 USA 
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Nuffnutz *C*f© 

These guys are indescrimi- 
nant anger. Noise Box unites 
the flavors of industrial music 
with hip-hop, speed metal, 
and dance music. The result¬ 
ing concoction is seven tracks 
of high-energy hate. "I Hate 
You", the first track of the 
disc, uses a lot of G-oriented 
ghetto hate. Well placed 
samples of an extremely 
pissed off individual (I'm 
oing to guess it’s Ice-T, but 
on't quote me) throughout 
this track gives me the urge 
to carry a room sweeper and 
lay waste to a local Dairy 
Queen, or whatever poor 
innocent bystander crosses 
my path. Josh (no last name 
provide in the inner sleeve) 
very succinctly put it (about 
this track) as, “Someone’s 
gotta die." The entire disc is 
a dance/destroy oriented disc 




with fast paced beats and 
sound bytes. "Suffer" (track 
5) makes great use of a 
Reservoir Dog sample that is 
played continuously through¬ 
out the song as a supporting 
base beat. The sound bytes 
make this disc. From Mr. 
Brown bleeding to death in 
the back seat, to (I'm guess¬ 
ing) Ice-T shouting “mutha- 
fucka", all the way to the 
insane girlfriend screaming, 
"Fuck you! Fuck you! I hate 
you!" NuffNutz definitely 
nas nuffnutz....nuff saia. 
Cleopatra, 8726 S. Sepulveda 
Blva., Suite D-82, Los 
Angeles, CA 90045 USA 



4 r t Oneiroid Psychosis 


Stillbirth tHW 

"I descend to take in by the 
tongue, a metallic 
taste...Thick red drips off my 
chin..." - "Bloodlust" 
Oneiroid Psychosis 
As the sun descends in the 
west, and the people seek 


refuge in steel gray buildings, 
an evil spreads with the 
shadow of night, and a 
child's laugh pierces the sky, 
followed by a scream, and 
the suckling of blood. 
Oneiroid Psychosis is the 
embodiment of night time 
dementia and all that is valid 
of our fears in the dark. 
Black, loathsome lyrics in con¬ 
junction with impressive 
sequencing combine together 
to create this dark, evil cre¬ 
ation. Prurience (track 2) and 
Bloodlust (track 4) stand out 
as epics of pure despair, while 
Mind's I (track 8) effectively 
draws the listener down into 
its own dank existence. 
While listening to Still Birth, 
one cannot help but think 
that there is truly something 
wrong. Decibel, 47125C 
Bluemound Rd., #122, 
Brookfield, Wl 53008-0949 



Reverb Sleep 


Fish Dream TlTlfe 

At first glance, Fish Dream 


appears to be serene, calm. 
A blue cover with computer 
generated images. Before lis¬ 
tening to this band, I'm think¬ 
ing, “Wow, I'm in for a relax¬ 
ing, ambient disc that will 
soothe my mind." 
Woah..reverb sleep is not 
what I thought it would be. 
Tracks like "Sinful” (track 2) 
that remind me of a demon 
possessed typewriter. This 
Burroughs reminiscent song 
screams of the interzone 
books, and definitely embod¬ 
ies the influence of the writ¬ 
ing genius. Tracks 4 and 5, 
"You Can't Help It", and "Fly 
Mantra" are slower, more 
Gothic with a slower grind 
and almost somnambulistic 
tempo. This disc is not the 
light, airy, happy release that 
its name would imply, but it is 
more like the ocean floor - 
deep, mysterious, dark, and 
heavy. Fish Dreams is a great 
selection, but realize that it is 
heavy. This nightmare album 
is methodical, dark, and 
above all, impressive. No 
release info: Call at (214) 
222-8835. 



Serpentine G 


SBS is a band that subscribes 
to an old school way of think¬ 
ing. Instrumentation and 
sequencing should support 
vocals, not the other way 
around. This classical 
approach then delivers the 
true effectiveness of this tech¬ 
nique as Tina Root's and 
Susan Wallace’s sensual, 
seductive vocals mesmerize 
the listener. "Dissolve" (track 
2) involves beautiful finger¬ 
picking on the guitars and a 
backing sequence that allows 
the vocals to sing sweetly the 
songs of despair. "Wrecking 
Yard" (track 4) uses a more 
metal influenced instrumenta¬ 
tion that provides a powerful 
vehicle for the siren's scream. 
The dark qualities of the lyrics, 
the beautiful vocals and the 
slow grind of the instrumentals 
will surely attract fans from 
even the most discriminating of 
Goth enclaves. Cleopatra, 
8726 S. Sepulveda, Suite D-82, 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
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CUTS 


APPA IIA+US 


EVERY CD SOLD IS ONE LESS FOOD ITEM TAMPERED WITH. 

Keep that in mind the next time you buy cereal. crunch crunch acjr!!! 


THUGS N KISSES 


THUGS Tf KISSES COMPILATION 
1 6 CYBERCORE BANDS ARE FEATURED ON 
THIS COMPILATION CD. SUCH AS SKREW. 
CHEMLAB. PENAL COLONY. 16 VOLT. 
KILLING FLOOR. TINFED. SOCIETY 
BURNING. SMP. VAMPIRE RODENTS. 
ACUMEN. HATE DEPT. & MORE. ALL ARE 
EXCLUSIVE OR PREVIOUSLY UNRELEASED 


APPARATUS S/1 MCD 

Chicago has Sister Machine Gun. NY has 
Chemlab. Oregon has 16 Volt, and now 
North Carolina has APPARATUS. On 
THEIR 6 SONG DEBUT. APPARATUS CATERS 
TO THE SAME GUITAR-MEETS-CYBERGROOVE 
CLIENTELE AS THOSE OTHER 
AFOREMENTIONED BANDS. 


CLAY PEOPLE IRON ICON MCD 
ON THIS SIX SONG MCD. CLAY PEOPLE 
SHOWCASE A BLEND OF CYBERMETAL THAT 
WILL HIT YOU HARDER THAN BEING WHACKED 
IN THE RIBS WITH A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. 




http://vuvuvu.fiu.edu:80/~vujones0l/recon.html 
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thing from others. What did 
you get from being in your 
environment? 

John: We kind of stayed 

away. Just being in a studio in 
Nashville there's enough coun¬ 
try music hanging around there 
that you're kind of bombarded 
by that. So we would just have 
to get in our own element. 
Usually it was late in the 
evening before we could just 
tune out the Nashville machine 
and try to make our own 
music. I guess some of it was 
just bringing in other CD's as 
references just to play. Because 
in Nashville, obviously you 
can't go out to clubs every 
night and hear some hot song 
at two in the morning and get 
inspired to go back down to 
the studio and, not copy any¬ 
thing, but just try to keep some 
juices going from good dance 
music. So we had to kind of 
make our own kind of stew. 
But as far as vibes or writing 
about Nashville or the South, 
that probably has so little to do 
with any of that. So, yeah, we 
just kind of took advantage of 
the studios. That's why I 
always said I liked Nashville. 
There are so many studios it 
was easy to get cheap time 
and kind of just do things at 
your own pace. 

GEAR: It's interesting, and 
refreshing that you're man 
enough to admit that you'll lis¬ 
ten to other things and get 
inspired by it because so many 
times writers are so afraid of 
being basically drawn out as a 
plagiarist or copping other peo¬ 
ple's sounds that they'll not 
even admit that they listen to 
other music and are influenced 
by it. 

John: Right, well I've been 
guilty of not having the current 
release that some kid on the 
road thinks you've heard a 
thousand times. When you're 
playing live they'll say, "Oh 
have you heard the new 
Puppy, or have you got this 
new disc?" Most of the time I 
wouldn't have the new one 
because, I wouldn't either get it 
as a promo or I just wouldn't 
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see it yet. So again, it's not like 
you're David Bowie, where 
you're in the studio, anel you're 
going to mix and you get the 
top 100 of the dance charts 
CD singles so you can monitor 
What snare drum sound you 
want this week. You know, 
honestly I listen to a lot of stuff, 
and I try to stay away from a 
lot of stuff too. I never heard 
that last Nine Inch Nails record; 

I heard the singles and stuff, 
but I never heard the album 
just because I never got it. I'm 
not referencing at home to go, 
"Yeah okay, I need to do that." 
That's how too many kids are 
and that's why the stuff might 
become that way - that A- 
DAT-ish digital audio, and that 
"Circle of Dust" stuff. When I 
heard that stuff I thought, 
"Gosh, these guys listen to 
way too much Nine-Inch- 
Nails." 

GEAR: What's the live on¬ 
stage history of Dessau? 

John: When we first played 
it was just a regular rock drum¬ 
mer, playing a kit, live synthe¬ 
sizer guys playing sequencers, 
and a couple of guys - we had 
guitar, bass and drums. Kind of 
your Faith-No-More line up. 
Then like in 87, we got into just 
using the computer as a sam¬ 
pler for the drums and going 
for a little bit more cyber-ver¬ 
sion, and we played that ver¬ 
sion for three or four years. 
And then we would get a guy 
playing pads that would just 
Kina of play on top of some 
DAT running or a sequence 
running. When we go out 
again, it will probably be some¬ 
thing similar to that, but defi¬ 
nitely a drummer playing trig¬ 
ger toms, and real cymbals and 
high-hats and the kick is 
always going to be sequenced 
on some level, or something 
because, man, with this kind of 
dance music, if you don’t have 
a spot on guy you've gotta 
have something like that. I 
don't think the Kids are think¬ 
ing, "Oh man, that's rippin' it 


off" The kids up there with the 
cigarette lighters are just eatin' 
it up. and thinking, “Wow, 
cool." But years ago, we did 
get kind of dissed for that. 
People said, "Oh you guys 
have got a big drum sound, 
and I look up there and there's 
some guy hittin' on some little 
pads." Well, you know, 


hey...okay... whatever. 

GEAR: Yeah, I definitely think 
that the mood's been chang¬ 
ing- 

John: Right, I think people 
got a little bit more technology 
friendly and understanding. 
You know, you can hit a guitar 
and make an orchestra come 
out, or you can hit an orchestra 
and make a snare drum come 
out or anything you want to 
do. 

GEAR: Where do you want to 
take Dessau now that the 
record's out? 

John: Well probably to get 
this unit together to start tour¬ 
ing and to get ready for hope¬ 
fully finding some Better peo¬ 
ple to come in and contribute 
to the next record so it's more 
of a band unit and still have 
other people play on the 
record. I’m still into having Van 
and them guys play on it. 
They're very cool. The guys 
from Lick, and if Paul Barker 
can still do some stuff, I'd love 
to hook up with Paul again. I 
know he's probably committed 
now for awhile on his projects. 
He's always a lot of fun in the 
studio, too. 

GEAR: Now obviously you've 
had a great who's who list of 
people that have worked with 
you. What projects have you 
lent yourself to? 

John: Well I did the Pacifist, 
that was on that REX, and 
those were the guys from 
Chagal Grevara which, that 
record didn't go real far, they 
didn't seem to push it too hard. 
And just recently I was in 
Nashville doing a tribute with 
those guys for a Petra record 
which is going to be kind of 
unusual so well see how that 
comes out. And I've always 
worked with Rob Earls over at 
the Sound Vortex and play on 
some of his stuff. I did some 
stuff with that band called Lick, 
they're on Invisible Records 
ana they're out of Chicago. 
One of their main guys, Jason 
McNitch, he helped co-pro- 
duce this record so we've 
made some loops on some of 
his stuff, and we did some stuff 
on a band called Psychosonic 
that are on WaxTrax. They 
were trackin' some stuff ana 
we flew some samples into one 
of their songs. And then Chris 
Randall and I wrote the music 
for the WaxTracks 13 box 


video set. We got a credit on 
the end of that...he and I wrote 
this kind of Laibach kind of 
theme. 

GEAR: How did you hook up 
with Fifth Colvmn? 

John: Well, Fifth Colvmn, I 
have known Jared from the 
9:30 club in D.C. He used to 
book it like in 87 and 88. We 
never played but we used to 
send him stuff, and he loved 
us. He was like, "Gosh, any¬ 
time you guys can get through 
here." For routing or whatev¬ 
er, we never were able to get 
the right date. And then a 
couple of years later I'm talking 
to Paul Barker like in 90 or 91 
and he was mentioning this 
guy Jared. And I said, "Oh, I 
remember him.” So we kind 
of talked on the phone some 
them, you know way back 
when Chemlab was going to 
do something then with Paul at 
one point like in 91 or 92 at 
Sound Vortex believe it or not. 
Paul was going to come to 
Rob's and do that. So that's 
how Paul got connected with 
Rob, and plus Rob and I and 
Paul did a record down there at 
the Vortex, and that never 
came out. Then in the last year 
or so been calling him some 
and telling him I was going to 
go do a demo with Jim and 
Van at the Warzone, and he 
said get it to him as soon as 
possible. And that was like in 
February. He signed me in 
March, and that was only like 
six months ago. It went pretty 
fast once I got him a tape. You 
know, he loved my old stuff 
and he said he was waiting for 
something new and he liked it. 
So he's been real cool. They've 
been a great label and they're 
going to give me a better bud¬ 
get for the next record to really 
make a classic. I'm due now, 
because this was just kind of a 
just a catching up kind of thing, 
you know. Not dissing this 
release, but we hope that the 
next one can be quite a move 
up. 

GEAR: How frustrating has it 
been on the business side of 
things? Like you said, you 
know, you record a record, and 
you kind of get snagged up in 
a record label butttuck, and 
things don't come out, and 
you kind of feel like you're 
lying dormant. 

John: Well that kind of killed 



us. In 90 we did this record 
with Paul artd they were hop¬ 
ing to get it out late that year 
or next year, and they thought 
they could get a major to pick 
it up, and it never happened. 
Ana then that label folded in 
'91 still telling us, "Oh we can 
still get some of the big heads 
up," and it never happened so 
we just kind of played dead for 
a year or so just to kind of run 
out our contract with them 
because we could see they 
weren't doing anything. But in 
the meantime we were still 
kind of writing and Norm and I 
were still a unit together sq, it 
was good to have some down 
time. I mean, I wouldn't want 
to take that much down time 
again. But I think it's maybe 
good to just kind of let the 
industrial scene just run out or 
whatever it was going to do so 
that maybe we could pop back 
up and be old school and 
proud. 

GEAR: I usually don't ask 
these kind of questions, but I 
know that some people would 
be interested in it. What do 
you do to pay your bills when 
you have this down time? I 
mean youVe got this career of 
ten plus years and you know 
you've obviously worked with 
plenty of notables that are usu- 
ally on the tip of people's 
tongues - Ministry, Die 
Warzau, etc. What do you do 
to generate income? 

John: Well I've been able to 
do carpentry work in recording 
studios. I built Rob Earls studio, 
the Sound Vortex. That was 
like 83. That was one of my 
first studios and I did a couple 
of other rooms. So, just 
beyond music industry carpen¬ 
try, there's a ton of it out there 
even in Indiana where I'm at, 
there's simple little music indus¬ 
try stuff. And obviously in 
Chicago I did a bunch of studio 
work up there. This fall, Steve 
Albini is going to build a new 
room. So that's kind of what I 
do. I still go to Nashville some 
and do work, and I still go to 
Chicago and do carpentry 
work that's kind of like interior 
finish, trim. Any kind of shelv¬ 
ing for studio tapes, you know 
that's a lot stuff that people 
need so I've been lucky to be 
able to do that. 

GEAR: I just always wonder 
what people are doing to basi¬ 


cally satisfy their habit. But it's 
good that you've been able to 
do it in the industry as opposed 
to having to go flip burgers. So, 
what else can you tell me 
about Dessau that people 
wouldn't normally know to 
ask? 

John: Well it was a city origi¬ 
nally in East Germany where 
the Bauhaus was located which 
was an architectural movement 
of the 20's. It was almost 
referred to as an art college, 
but it's also referred to as a 
style. It's like how art-deco is a 
style. Those guys, when they 
kind of got run out by the 
Nazi's in Germany went to 
Berlin, just for a week or so, 
then I think they came to 
Chicago. So a lot of the archi¬ 
tecture came there, and that's 
where I discovered the 
Bauhaus in general in the elrly 
80's. And then I came befallen 
on Dessau, and I thought 
“Man, no one will ever have 
this name...it's hard to pro¬ 
nounce...it's hard to spell." 
And I thought, "Perfect." It's 
got two s's in it, and I like that. 
You know, playing up on the 
SS Storm Trooper thing. It had 
two s's. I thought man, this 
could be cool. People start to 
pronounce it like it rhymes with 
NASA, but it's not. So it's very 
strange. 

GEAR: So why do you think 
Dessau has been such a well 
kept secret in the industry? 
Like you said, if you sort of 
smoke out the rats, they all 
come out from the wood work 
and say yeah sure man. I 
mean even my wife has some 
wax of yours from way back. 
So why do you think that is? 
John: Again, probably 
because we just never had the 
right distribution. We were 
always on indie labels that 
weren't anywhere near the 
level of Fifth Column...With 
them running ads and actually 
manning offices, and being an 
entity. And we weren't on 
WaxTrax. - we were from 
Nashville. Then again, we've 
toured around, but we haven't 
done extensive touring. We 
hope to maybe change all of 
that and get a second life here 
so to speak and see if we can 
go fill it up right. 
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of course it's Nine Inch Nails and 
KMFDM and Ministry and just the 
big names from that genre that 
aren't even really part of the genre 
anymore. They've crossed into the 
pop realm, and so any kind of a 
band that crosses into the pop 
world, they're not really part of 
that anymore. They become part 
of a totally different thing. 

GEAR: You know I definitely agree. 
We've had that conversation 
before. I mean how can you have 
fifteen thousand people at a Nine 
Inch Nails show saying that they 
dig this new type of music, and 
then you have to fight to get fifty 
out to a club. You know, you fig¬ 
ured, if just five percent of those 
people showed up to any -given 
show you'd have a few hundred 
people there. They'd be into it. 
But, I definitely don't think that 
people try and search that out. 
Athan:Guys like you and I, I'm sure 
you've come to the same point to 
where you just put your hand up 


and say fuck it, it's just never going 
to be this way. 

GEAR: Yeah. We've talked about 
this before as far as being almost 
enamored with the idea of that 
major label success. I think you 
and I are in the same space as to 
where we think "Hey you know 
what? I do really well in the 
underground. The underground 
likes me, it's kind to me. They're 
buttering my bread. You know, 
major labels can go to hell." 

Athan: Well, I mean it does take a 
long time to go back to that. 
When I was 21 and I had put out a 
release with a Goth band I was in 
called Fahrenheit 451, I was totally 
of the independand mind, under¬ 
ground thinking, and everything 
like that, and just get releases out 
and play, and that's good enough. 
Then I got sort of coerced by the 
major label devils and joined the 
Executive Slacks and thought that 
was the way to go. I ended up los¬ 
ing four or five years of my life 


waiting for that to happened. 
Then completely went back to my 
thinking at 21, and it took me up 
until recently to finally feel that, 
starting from scratch basically, it 
seems as if I had gone full circle. 
Gone back to the thinking I had 
and finally felt comfortable with it. 

: I think I wanted to feel some sense 
of accomplishment. Seeing, like I 
had mentioned, releases come out, 
seeing European versions come 
out, seeing ink coming back. You 
know picking up your phone and 
there's a couple of messages on the 
voice mail from people that got the 
phone number out of the CD. It's 
coming back. 

GEAR: Well it's good to see some¬ 
one finally realizing that under¬ 
ground can be just as satisfying. 
Athan: It really takes a long time 
from ground up, and I wouldn't 
want to do it all over again. I'm 
glad to be where I am. I mean that 
being an independent and being 
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able to put out things. These are 
permanent pieces of my life. 
They're as much as a book being 
released for an author or a painter 
seeing their paintings in a gallery. 
This is the equivalent I believe. 
And, it's just nice to see the things 
coming out. It's nice to have a 
label actively interested in putting 
the music out. And that's good 
enough. I don't know what it's like 
to be any bigger, so therefore this 
is really fine with me. Things are 
happening, and it feels good. You 
feel like you're getting a little bit of 
respect that maybe you were whin¬ 
ing about that you couldn't get at 
sqme point. I had no right to 
whine. I had nothing out. 

GEAR: Right. Well I definitely think 
that, especially labels like Fifth 
Column and Cleopatra that are 
now pretty much dedicated to 
putting out a lot of releases, you 
know one thing that I like is the 


fact that each year you guys seem 
to get something new out. As 
opposed to the band that take two 
and three years to put out another 
record. 

Athan: Which I have done definite¬ 
ly. Anytime I see that I my instinct 
is to tell them, "Listen. Put some¬ 
thing out. The scene has a very 
short memory." They’re either 
waiting for the major label deal or 
something like that and they have 
to go through it for themselves to 
see that. You know if I could make 
a living from this and do this full 
time, and have a family, hey, that 
would be great. But, I have to be a 
realistic about it. That probably 
won't happen, or if it will, I can't 
believe it until it does. We have 
three European releases, and we've 
never even been over there, so 
when the first one came out, I just 
assumed that the following suhr- 
mer we would be there. That was¬ 


n't all that long ago. I'm still naive. 
To get a European tour 
together....it takes a lot! 

GEAR: Sure it's just like all the great 
German bands that release things 
here that are just blow away great 
You have a following but you 
know to get them over here is next 
to impossible. 

Athan: Or just use classic exam¬ 
ples. One being another Cleopatra 
band called Die Krupps. I mean, 
they outdraw most of the biggest 
bands we have here, the KMFDM, 
even Nine Inch Nails for the most 
part. They are huge band in the 
top ten in their own country or 
other countries. They come here 
j|pd it’s even hard to get fanzine 
reviews. They end up opening up 
for people. And they've got, ten or 
eleven years worth of releases. I've 
only got two years, so to me, us 
going over there is kind of crazy. I'll 
wait my turn. 
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back from stuff that goes out in magazines. 
And the people that do respond tend to write 
letters. I get letters from actually all over the 
world when people whom, when it hits a chord 
with them, really Hked the work. They respond 
to it. It is nice to get the response. It is. I 
appreciate that It completes the circle for me. 
GEAR: Right, because I've always felt with 
certain mediums like movies you might work six 
months on a movie and then it goes out to the 
public, but you know you really don’t get that 
sort of immediate gratification. Or a book, you 
know you write a book and people read it, but 
you don’t get to necessarily hear from those 
millions of people that may have read a book. 
That’s interesting. I know that Dark's have put 
out a series of posters. Do you have a poster 
with them? 

Paul: No, no I don’t. Not at this time. 

They’re talking about that maybe in the future, 
but at this time I don't. 


GEAR: Do you have prints, like several prints 
of your artworks, or are most of them one-off 
originals? 

Paul: Well, they're all hand tones. I can 

make prints, but I sell them as sort of one of a 
kind. 

GEAR: How do you feel about mass produc¬ 
ing your work for the masses? Do you think 
that that adds or takes away, or is it simply a 
way of getting the images out? Or is that not 
important? 

Paul: Well, you know, I’ve had a lot of stuff 

in magazines and stuff like that, and I think it's 
great. I mean the average year I probably 
have, not of different images, but a million 
images out there through magazines. And 
that's more than any gallery people would ever 
see it, so I think it’s great that it reaches a large 
audience that way... 

GEAR: What do you're pieces go for? 

Range as far as money wise? 


Paul: They range from let's say $300 to 

$800. 

GEAR: What if one of our readers is out 
there, and they might not be able to get to San 
Francisco to see all of you're work and pick out 
a piece that they like, but let's say that they like 
the cover - the cover shots that we used or 
some shots that we used in your story, and they 
say, "Oh, wow. I'd love to have this up on my 
wall.” Is there something that you would ever 
do to move towards a series of posters or cards 
something that people could have? 

Paul: I have no problem with that. I've 

approached certain card companies and poster 
companies on my own to do that. What their 
general feelings is that the work’s too emotional 
for them. They tend to like happier... not hap¬ 
pier but you know the light stuff. So I have no 
problem with getting my images out that way: 
GEAR: Very good, because you find some 
artists that are not interested in commercializing 
or mass marketing their work, and then others 
that have no problem with it. It just gves some 
insight as to the artist I think. In some respects. 
How do you feel about being an artist in the 
90's here in America? 

Paul: Well, it's not an easy road to hoe, but 

you just sort of do it because it's what you really 
want to do, and I don't do it for the fame or 
fortune, because neither of them are very 
dependable if they ever come your direction. 
So, I just think you do it because it's really what 
you want to do and you just follow it from 
there. 

GEAR: If your art wasn't actually pho¬ 
tographs or paintings, what would you're art 
be? In other words, if they outlawed photogra¬ 
phy and painting tomorrow, what would your 
art be instead? 

Paul: Well, what I've also been doing for 

the last year and a half are installations. So I'm 
certainly not moving into the idea of commer¬ 
cial but I like the idea of having to be able to 
take over a whole space and create an environ¬ 
ment for people to enter into. 

GEAR: When they're looking at your work, 
do you want people to get into that space? 

Paul: Well, yeah, I do. But I never title any¬ 

thing that I do. 

GEAR: You don’t title any of it? Why is 
that? 

Paul: Well, because I like people to also 

bring what they have in their mind to the work. 
So it's a personal sort of reaction. So I think 
that if I title it sometimes you're clubbing some¬ 
one over the head to go in one direction. I cre¬ 
ated it, I had an idea but I’m also willing to 
have people interact with what they bring. 
GEAR: That’s a real interesting way to look at 
it. You really want the people to think for them¬ 
selves. 

Paul: Well, think for themselves and to 

bring what they bring, you know that’s what is 
important. 

GEAR: Sure, your emotion can't possibly be 
their emotion. 

Paul: Right, exactly 

GEAR: What do you have coming up over 












the next few months, year, etc.? 

Paul: Oh, nothing in the immediate future. 

I'm working sort of in the theme of the self por¬ 
trait but I’m extending it to friends that I photo¬ 
graph. I never use professional models, they're 
always friends. I hope to begin doing some 
work with pinhole camera's in the near future. 
GEAR: And what's that? 

Paul: They're a very ancient type of camera 

in which you don't have a lens, but you have a 
small hole, the size of the pinhole in where the 
lens should be so you get a very basic but 
somewhat warped image from it. Very dream¬ 
like 

GEAR: Do you have an extensive collection 
of older cameras? Do you use the latest great¬ 
est stuff? 

Paul: The camera's that I actually use are 

twenty years old. 

GEAR: Do you get into any of the new tech¬ 
nologies? The computers the scanning, the 
computer manipulation? 

Paul: No, I'm still pretty much old school. 

GEAR: Any sort of feelings to want to try 
something high tech? 

Paul: Well, a lot of people have tried to 

tempt me in that direction. I get a lot of calls of 
people wanting to get my work on line. In 
general I feel, as far as the whole high-tech feel, 
it's another layer of abstraction and, even 
though a computer is just a tool when you 
work with it, and I have worked with it with 


photographs and it creates another layer of 
abstraction. The photograph is already an 
abstraction by itself. So I think, by the nature 
that the software is all for everyone. You're 
developing a level of abstraction that even 
removes you farther from the original experi¬ 
ence. So I try to stay away from that. 

GEAR: I know a lot of people are just raring 
to get up on line or raring to scan photo's in 
and manipulate them and do different things to 
them...but I can totally see from an artistic 
standpoint where that might not be as groovy. 
Paul: Well, yeah, back to what we were 

talking about with art in America, is I think that 
through the computer, you tend to go for a 
more intellectual image or something that's 
manipulated instead of something that closer to 
the heart of the issue, which you get from the 
original. 

GEAR: Sure, it's a little more like eye-candy. 
Paul: Right. 

GEAR: You know, people are looking for 
sharp eye-candy images as opposed to maybe 
the grainy-ness of photographs or the textures 
of paint put on a photograph or multi-media 
pieces like thli! 

Paul: There is more eye candy, more surface 

and less heart and soul. 

GEAR: It's sort of like you're getting a com¬ 
puter as much as they can make them. Yeah 
they can make computers talk but they're still 
not going to have a soul. You know when you 


look at that piece on a wall or in a magazine, 
you know that someone took some time out 
and did some work there. I definitely agree 
with that. What else would you like to let peo¬ 
ple know about Paul Wintemitz, the artist, the 
person, the enigma. 

Paul: <Laughs> I'm not sure that I'm an 

enigma. That's sort of a hard question. 

GEAR: I had to throw in one hard one. You 
were hitting back these volleys all too well. 

Paul: Once again, not in my words but a 

French painter once said, "The man is just the 
pale shambles that follow around the work.” I 
like to be judged more by my work, which I 
think says a lot more about what’s inside of me 
than the words can ever do. I’ve always won¬ 
dered why people are always fascinated by the 
person behind the work when they can just look 
at the work itself*, 

GEAR: Well, again, it's that American instant 
gratification. They don't want to do the work. 
Paul: Yeah, or also it's the interest in the per¬ 

son being the celebrity. 

GEAR: Well, we definitely try and tone down 
the celebrity aspects as far as the interviews that 
we do, and trying to show people that its just 
'people that happen to make art, and people are 
interested in hearing what people have to say. 
So basically you aren't invested at all in whether 
or not people know you or know anything 
about you as a person. It's more just, look at the 
work. 

Paul: Yeah, that's what I would say...look at 

the work. 
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Howard: Everything 

stemmed off the emotion¬ 
al...the ability to take our 
emotions, and our thoughts 
and feelings, and be able to 
translate them musically. 
And everything else, like 
the remix CD that we have 
coming out, or the live 
show was really an exten¬ 
sion of the original inten¬ 
tion which was purely to 
create music. 

GEAR: Who did your 
remixes? 

Howard: En Esch of 

KMFDM, John Bergen of 
the band Trust-Obey. John 
actually just got signed to 
Nothing, which I'm sure 
you know. He did a mix for 
us.;»fi : Chris .Mori^rti of 
Controlled Bleeding and 
Skin Chamber. Friends of 
mine from the city whose 
music I've always loved, 
because they remind me of 
old Coil. A band called 
Coin of the Realm. They 
did a really cool mix that's 
very much the style of early 
Coil. And we have three 
non-album tracks. We con¬ 
tributed an additional 35 
minutes of brand new 
material. 

GEAR: Great. Now what’s 
the process like when you 
take what stemmed first 
and foremost from your 
emotions and then you 
mold it and shaped it, and 
then you hand your baby 
over to someone else and 
say, "here, here...play with 
this"? 

Howard: <Laughs> 

It's strange because each 
producer has their own way 
of working with it. In the 
case of John Bergen, we 
separated each individual 
element onto a DAT tape 
and mailed it to him and 
said, “You have Carte 
Blanche, have fun, do 
whatever you want-." He 
sent us back a mix that is 
19 minutes and 33 seconds 
long. It is an epic. When 
you hear it, you'll die. Even 
for us, it is not to be 


believed. In the case of En 
Esch, he wanted to work 
with us. He came into our 
studio, we engineered and 
assisted. He made some 
real standard En Esch, 
KMFDM alterations to the 
song but then threw in 
<some of his own flavorings. 
We then went into a mas¬ 
tering .studio, and he shred¬ 
ded the whole thing into a 
computer, and then put it 
back together which is real¬ 
ly cool, very danceable and 
friendly. John's mix is prob¬ 
ably great to drop acid to 
<Laugh$> although I 
wouldn't know personally, 
but I’m assuming that it's 
the closest thing to tripping 
with out doing drugs. Chris 
Moriarti's mix - well he had 
us come into his studio with 
all of our equipment. We 
remixed the song but he 
wanted new guitar tracks, 
so I wrote new guitar parts 
for it. He added his own 
material above and beyond 
that, and also did the same 
thing as En Esch. He went 
into a mastering studio 
shredded the whole thing in 
a computer and put it back 
together. So, you know, a 
variety of ways. 

GEAR: I don't think that a 
lot of our readers or a lot of 
average Joes understand 
what goes into that, and I 
think that there's so many 
people out there that are 
doing remixes. As a matter 
of fact, I just spoke with 
Jurgen from Die Krupps and 
he had everyone under the 
sun, from all different walks 
of music do remixes, and 
it's always interesting to 
hear exactly how each of 
them were done. 

Howard: The one 

benefit that I have to admit 
was that we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with En Esch 
in the studio. The bottom 
line is, if that DAT would 
have melted in a fire, I 
would not have lost any 
sleep because the education 
that we got from him, and 




the resulting friendship that 
we have is worth more 
money than anybody could 
put in my hands. 

GEAR: That's excellent. 
Now let me ask you this as 
a new upcoming band, 
what exactly are you trying 
to accomplish with Terminal 
Sect? Artistically, worldly, 
personally? 

Howard: Well, I think 

artistically and personally 
would be primary. We just 
want to be able to continue 
tapping four internal 
resources to create music. 
We are flattered and flab¬ 
bergasted that as many 
people have embraced it as 
they have because it was 
such a personal endeavor to 
begin with. And we will 
still be pretty selective 
about where we play. It 
will still take us five hours 
to set our show up. We 
have never been of the phi¬ 
losophy of just schlocking 
something together to play 


live or do a mix. We’ll 
either continue to do it the 
right way, or we won’t do it 
at all. Because the inten¬ 
tion was never to become 
rich rock stars. It was to 
tap, like I said, our own 
inner emotions and feelings 
and be able to express 
them musically and as long 
as we can do it. As long as 
the label is interested in 
working with us. And as 
long as people want to lis¬ 
ten to it. we’ll keep doing 
it. And where it takes us? I 
would love to go to Europe 
and perform. It’s already 
been discussed two or three 
times, that we go to 
Germany. That we go to 
into Belgium and maybe do 
a small two week tour. 
What are the details? If it’s 
too much money, if it’s too 
much of a hassle, then we 
won’t be able to do it. But 
it’s not out of the realm of 
possibilities. 
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of the matter is, do I want to 
be a musician, a composer, a 
producer some day? Or do I 
want to be a rock star? You 
look what happens to rock 
stars. Look at Peter Frampton. 

- where the fuck is he today? 
GEAR: Oh man, he was my 
idol back in 76. 

Chris: Yeah, exactly...that 
was the end-all-be-all. Peter 
Frampton Comes Alive was the 
biggest fuckin' record ever in 
the history of mankind. But, 
the rock star as a life form is 
dying out, and the producer is 
becoming the viable means of 
making it these days. A lot of 
records today are like that, 
where the producer, or the 
person that did the remixes, is 
more important. 

GEAR: Well I think the same 
thing sort of happened with 
Machines of Loving Grace. 
They had the big Trent Reznor 
remixes. 

Chris: You're absolutely cor¬ 
rect. You know, I think they 
kind of lost their focus there, 
trying to be something they 
aren't - a rock band. I can try 
and do that too, but once I get 
rid of things that make Sister 
Machine Gun, Sister Machine 
Gun and start letting other 
people do the job, then it isn't 
my band anymore. And I did a 
record like that. Which is kind 
of what happened to Torture 
Technique. Sins of the Flesh is 
sort of a different story, 
because 1 didn't know what 
the hell I was doing. 

GEAR: What was your mind 
set when you were doing Sins 
of the Flesh? <sarcastically> I 
mean what were you thinking? 
Chris: It was weird because a 
month before, I had a couple 
of friends in high places but I 
wasn't any different from any 
random kid that’s going to go 
into Tower and buy a record. 
And then all of a sudden, here 
I am making that record. It’s a 
weird feeling. 

GEAR: Now in the under¬ 
ground, you got slammed 
pretty hard for Sins of the 
Flesh with the comparisons to 
Nine Inch Nails. 

Chris: Well, that's what I was 
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listening to every goddamned 
day. 

GEAR: I thought it was actu¬ 
ally kind of cool the way you 
handled it. You didn't try to 
deny it. 

Chris: That’s what Wax Trax 
wanted. They wanted the 
next Nine Inch Nails, and I did¬ 
n't give it to them, unfortu¬ 
nately, but I tried. That's what 
every label wanted at that 
time. But these things happen. 
It's no big deal. You know Al 
didn't like With Sympathy a 
whole hell of a lot but he 
made the fuckin' thing. I don’t 
think you should deny it. 
"That wasn't me.” It sure as 
hell was. Someone sees a 
fuckin' record contract, they're 
going to take it. 

GEAR: I think it’s a diss to 
the listeners and the record 
buying public more than any¬ 
thing because one thing that - 
and I honestly respect Al as an 
artist - but when you go and 
say "I hated that record, and I 
hated this record, and this 
record's crap." Well then, why 
did I spend sixteen bucks on 
it? Well it seems like the crew 
that's on Wax Trax now has a 
little bit of loyalty, nowadays. 
When I speak to Sascha 
(IMfDM) it’s like people seem 
to be happy there. 

Chj|s: ^There's not very many 
of us. 

I GEAR No, but there’s a few 
left' But at least it's a strong 
few. m 

Chris: > Yeah, exactly. I try to 
be cool about everything and 
let the record label do its job 
and their job is to sell records. 
And we don't really deal with 
Wax Trax ori a day to day 
basis, but for the most part it's 
a good label to be on. Being a 
Wax Trax artist on TVT is that 
TVT deals with their bands a 
certain way. But then they 
have these artists, the Wax 
Trax artists, that are very used 
to having their own way, 
because, when dealing with 
Jim and Manny, we would 
always just say, "Well, we've 
got this big cock-a-maimy 
plan, and this is the kind of 
song we want to play." And 
Jim would just say, “Ahh, the 
kids'll love it!” And that’s cool, 
and you've got a bunch of 


artists that are used to being 
dealt with that way, like we 
can do what ever we want 
within reason. Money's a little 
job, but that's okay. 

GEAR: But you get the job 
done. 

Chris: Yeah...well work 
something out. Now with 
TVT, there's tons of money, 
you know, money's not a 
problem, but they're not used 
to having artists that are com¬ 
pletely used to doing whatever 
the hell they want. Just 
recently have we got our rela¬ 
tionship with them straight. 
But now it's pretty cool. Now I 
know who to talk to for each 
thing I need and now I've got 
a good manager to deal with it 
all, and everything works out 
pretty well. 

GEAR: Well it definitely at 
least makes the creative 
process easier for you. 

Chris: Oh, much, much 
more. I mean, because we are 
a Wax Trax artist we can still 
make whatever the fuck kind 
of record we want to make. 
GEAR: Now with the new 
record, you clean up, you got 
married, your house is in 
order...how did that change 
you're whole approach to writ¬ 
ing? I mean as far as writing 
blissful love songs for your 
new bride. 

Chris: Well, I still write the 

same way. I wrote this record 
the same way that I wrote the 
others. I just kind of step up 
to the microphone when it's 
time to lay the vocal tracks 
down and make up the vocals 
on the spot 90% of the time. 
There's three songs on Burn 
that were written before time. 
" Burn", " Hole in the Ground" 
and "Red", I think were songs 
I wrote at home and I took to 
the studio the next day 
Actually, "Hole in the Ground" 
was a Tim Black song that he 
gave me and I rewrote the 
lyrics, changed the meaning of 
them a little bit. But, for the 
most part, when we lay down 
all the music, we make it up on 
the spot. And when I walk into 
the studio we’ve got a fresh 
roll of tape with nothing on it 
and I pick a key and a tempo 
and we just start laying stuff 
down. And then, the song 


itself, it's kind of patched 
together because when we 
write a song, we only get a 
verse chorus structure. But 
when we've got everything 
down enough where I can put 
vocals up, they set up the mike 
and I walk in there and I make 
them up. And whatever comes 
out of my mouth is whatever's 
on top of my head. So, if I'm 
thinking about drugs, that's 
what comes out. If I'm think¬ 
ing about my wife, that's what 
comes out. So you can guess, 
pretty much what I was think¬ 
ing about. And plus, I'm able 
to focus a little more on the 
musical aspects. You know that 
music on this record is much 
more complex than we would 
generally do. There’s a live 
horn arrangement for Christ 
sake. I gotta sit down and 
churn those out, and it's like 
fuck, now I have to sit down 
and have to learn how to write 
music. Which I never knew 
before. But now I do. So, I 
mean, you got to think about it 
a little more to make a more 
complex song. Something like, 
just for random example, some¬ 
thing like "Crackhead” where 
it's just the music that Die 
Warzau had done for one of 
their songs, and then they 
canned it, and then they gave it 
to me. It’s like I'm always get¬ 
ting the Die Warzau's cast offs 
but we’re just fuckin' around, 
you can pretty much guess 
what kind of drugs we were 
doing that day. But this time 
around, it was still a little of 
whatever that fuck, whatever 
works, but whatever works in 
this context. This is the feel 
were' going for. You know, we 
have a meaning going in. So 
it's a lot different. 

GEAR: I'm guessing it may 
have been like an old 
Hammond organ on the first 
cut? 

Chris: Yup, that was actually 
Rick Wright’s Pink Floyd had 
just got done touring, and we 
mixed that song at Pink Floyd's 
sound studio in their home. 
And, his organ was just sitting 
there, and I was like, “You 
know that can't not be on the 
cut." I just turned it on and 
that was the sound that was 
there. I turned it on and I’m 


like, "There’s absolutely no 
way this is going to sit in this 
studio and not be on this 
record." I was sorely tempt¬ 
ed to put it on all six songs. 
GEAR: What was it like 
recording there? 

Chris: Different. I'm, used 
to working with a band. We 
mixed there. We recorded a 
few tracks like the organs and 
guitars. All the equipment 
there sitting in front of us is 
the same stuff that David 
Gilmore tracked guitars on 
"The Wall” with. Here's the 
mike that "Wish You Were 
Here” was sung through. 
GEAR: Wow.That must have 
been incredible having that 
classic vibe all around you. 
Chris: You know I’m not 
the world's biggest Pink Floyd 
fan - far and away from it - 
but this was just so amazing 
to me. So we redid a lot of 
things just so we were able to 
use their equipment, and it's 
funny because the vibe is so 
important. If you're using 
something that you absolute¬ 
ly kind of can sense that it's 
going to sound good then it’s 
going to sound good. It 
sounds good to you, no mat¬ 
ter what it sounds like. I feel 
real good about the time we 
spent there. It's odd though, 
you know, working with John 
Fryer was very cool. We hit it 
off really well. I mean, I've 
worked with bands for so 
long so I'm so used to work¬ 
ing a certain way and John 
comes in and he’s a real pro¬ 
ducer and Van and I, we sit 
down and we're like, "What 
the hell are we going to do?" 
And we do it. Van is a pro¬ 
ducer, and he's my friend. 
But John Fryer comes in and 
was like, “This has got to 
sound this way, this has got 
to sound this way, and this 
has got to sound this Way..." 
and it was kind of odd at first. 
1 wasn't the way that I was 
used to working, but it ended 
up working really well. 
Because of the fact that I'm 
not used to people telling me 
what to do, I'll generally set¬ 
tle for second best just so I 
won't have to hear that 
fuckin’ high-hat track again. 
But John didn't allow that, 


and it was very good, and we 
got a lot better of a sound 
because of it. 

GEAR: How do you think that 
will change your approach to 
future records? Do you think 
you'd like to take a whole 
record and do it with a produc¬ 
er? 

Chris: I think so, actually. 
I'm not sure who yet. I think 
what probably will happen 
with the next record is that 
we'll track it all completely and 
get it to the point, with Van, 
where it can be mixed. Like 
the 10 songs we're going to 
use and then take it to John 
Fryer, who lives in Dallas, and 
we'll go down there and mix it. 
We were only able to do six 
songs because we didn't have 
enough money. And then 
when we went back to 
Warzone and we did the other 
four songs on the record to 
match those six songs so that 
it wouldn't be so obvious. 
GEAR: What's going on for 
the tour front? 

Chris: We're rehearsing right 
now. We’re going to go out 
with Die Krupps on November 
15th. We're going to tour for a 
little over a month and then 
we're going to take to holidays 
off and hit the road after the 
new year, hopefully with 
Chemlab 

GEAR: Great! Whenever 
they get their record done. 
Chris: It should be really 
fuckin' good. They're really 
great guys. 

GEAR: How much do you get 
on the NET now? 

Chris: Lisa's on it, my wife, 
like evgry day. 

GEAR: Is that right? 

Chris: Every single d| 
answer every E- 




we get a hi 
answer them all. 

GEAR: Cool. 

Chris: And we have a pretty 
serious web-page, too. The 
new one actually should be up 
tomorrow, it’s all written for 
netscape 2.0. It is the single 
most hard-core web page ever 
to exist I think. 
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We've reached the mother lode. We're headed into the portal "F" in the cyber¬ 
space drive "U." Focus vision on the screen in front of you. Arms will be locked 
to armrest with restraints. I'm putting the headphones on you. Relax your mus¬ 
cles, loosen your groin. Now start twitchin' your leg and sing, "You get a line 
and I'll get a pole, and we'll go fishin' in the crawdad hole, honey...” Ready, set, 
you're on the "Net.” Now go out and find yourself a date, boy. You can find just 
about anything you want out there. Cyberdating, that's what they call it Just 
find any old cnat line and talk your head off about astronomy, horticulture, 
music, sex. You can even grab your partner and go off to ^ 
your own private chat room. In fact, you can just about crawl up sc 
electrode-clad ass and live in there. All in the comfort of your own living room. 

It's called a black hole in cyberspace, l am cyberpig: hear me dweeb. 

Now here's a little ditty to start off the new year. Keep your eyes on the screen 
and listen. I'm gonna take you down a long road. It's called, "Froot loops in cyber¬ 
space." Just keep twitching your leg, boy, and you'll remember the mother lode. 
Imagine that each little moment of time lingers in the air sinfully, colorfully, like some 
sugary-coated wheel on fire."In 1995, politicians crashed and music exploded, cellular 
phones abounded and countries imploded. While the tongues of the Clinton flame 
burned up any hope for health care or reform, the "smaller people" on the planet kept 
pushing the "norm." Fetish clubs blossomed, tattoo conventions droned, musicians 
turned knobs and writers moaned. Harley-Davidson patented that famous 
noise...whoa, speaking of Harleys, what about cowboys? Al was rumored to have been 
arrested for holding the big "H" innuendo has it that ne and Paul will break. But before 
they do, "Filth Pig" will be released; that brings me to another Cock, Chris Connelly. He 
and Van Acker released their own tracks- and speaking of the mother lode, Foetus got 
"Gashed." Gibby Haynes and Johnny Depp formed a band called "P." White Zombie 
finished their latest, "Astrocreep." Navarre joined forces with the Chili Peppers (I 
shouldn't say this, but wasn't Jane’s better?) Trent (NIN) got a hold of a major rock 
god- while we're on pigs, my new Fave is Boss Hog. On a somber note, Jim Nash died; 
to make a sick joke, that Garcia dude fried." Ok, you can take your headphones off, 
now, boy. Stop twitchin' your leg. All those froot loops are settling, one by one, back 
into their perspective black holes. Back to planet reality. Reality is what you make it. 
1995, without a doubt, has been an exceptional year for creation and collaboration. I 
personally accomplished quite a bit this year. Not only did I make some excellent new 
^ friends and retighten bonds with old buds, but I revamped my Harley, and I got another 
degree underfhy belt. You can call me "Master" (yes, I'm an educated biker). In addi¬ 
tion to writing more features for Gear, I'm looking to publish some poetry in 1996. 
Incidentally, Michael (your friendly publisher) created a "Spoken Word" disc for which 
some great musicians are providing the background tracks. That'll be "to die for." I'm 
proud of him. we're packing the mother lode in 1996, and if you still don't understand 
what that is (or even if you nave an inkling), stay tuned for more from the funny farm. - 
dementia 


*/ would like to thank all of my friends at the "Steve Consensus'' for the inspiration for this column. 
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